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Starting Our Service 


on Money Matters 
By George 7: Hughes 



































Crop Reporting Means 


Better Distribution 
By Herschel Jones 

















Letters From the Editor’s Daily Mail Bag 
Life Story of Two Dairy Farmers—Ray F. Pollard 
An Appeal to the Non-Poolers—O. W. Mapes 
What's Wrong in the Farming Business—H. E. Cook 












































BU LA at 


The Best Silo Costs . 
Less in the End 


Get the silo that offers the bist 
weather 
and looks best. Craine Triple Wall 
Silos are designed and byilt with 
that very purpose in view. 


= 
= 
= Three walls to protect your silage, 
= 
= 


protection, lasts longest 


an inside. wall of fitted, upright 
staves, then a wall of heavy water- 
proof, frost-resisting silafelt, and 
then an outside wall of handsome, 
Crainelox covering. 
This makes a silo reinforced at 
every square inch of its surface 
that keeps silage perfectly in any 
season or climate. 

REBUILD OLD STAVE 
SILOB into Craines at 
about half the cost of 
new silos. Write for 
the new beautiful cata- 
log describing Craine 
Triple Wall and Crasco 
Bilos. Orders placed 
now will earn a special 
early order discount. 


CRAINE SILO 
co., Inc. 
Boz 120 = Norwich, N.Y. 


CRAINE 


strong spiral 





TRIPLE WALL 
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For Farmers 
Who Grow Fruit 


Every farmer with an apple or peach 
orchard will find much of interest 
in each issue of this live, monthly 
bulletin. Published to promote 
better practice in handling fruit 
crops. Subscription price one dollar 
ayear. Mailed FREE to any large 
fruit packer or grower 


SKINNER PACKING HOUSE NEWS 
Fourth Street Dunedin Florida 











GooD or Grain Unlosding Oufit saves 

the cost one to three men each day of 
harvest. Myers Hay Tools have been THE STAND- 
ARD FOR SO YEARS. Stardy constraction, 

mted features, low price, make them the 
iggest-value made. Also a complete line of 
Pumps and Door Hangers. your desler 
of write us for booklets. (16) 
& BRO. Co. 


THE F. E. 
533 Church St., Ashland, Ohio 








AINT 2: 
GALLON 


ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We will send you as many gallons as 
you want of good quality red or brown 


BARN PAINT 


— reesint of repittance, We are paint epqsialiste and 
supp! ¥ n' rpose. 
a] ec pal or ed na w ‘ell us your 


wants us you low p! @ Can save you 
AT yt ae 
prepay the freight within a radius of three bundred mi. 
AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 
Factory: 374 Wayne St. Jersey City, N.J. 











Empire Bidg., ? PITTSBURGH, PA, 


or 
on 
Engines, 
wer Buzz Sa Immediate 
—90-Day Test — Lifeti 
antes. Catalog FREE, Write forit at ence. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
sone Oakland Ave... KANSAS CITY, MO, 
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Investment Topics 


George T. Hughes 














Choosing; a Good Investment 


During the first four months of 1922 
something like 50 brokerage houses 
went into bankruptcy in New York 
city. Many if not most of them were 
“bucket shops” carrying in their fall 
the savings of thousands of innocent 
investors. It is not my purpose to 
discuss the “bucket shop” or to ex- 
pose the pitfalls of Wall Street. The 
matter is mentioned here simply to 
emphasize the need of the average 
man for some competent guide to the 
art of investment. And this need is 
not peculiar to country people; the 
city man is just as easy prey to the 
stock swindler. So before taking up 
various forms of investment in detail 
or even defining just what constitutes 
an investment, all of which I hope to 
do in later articles in the American 
Agriculturist, I want to give a few 
general warnings which if heeded may 
save some reader hard-earned money. 
And no one works harder for his 
money than the farmer. 

In the first place there is never any 
need for haste about making an in- 
vestment. It probably took you a long 
while to save your money, don’t be in 
a hurry about turning it over to 
someone else to take care of it. One 
of the devices the stock swindler em- 
ploys most often is to demand imme- 
diate action on his proposition for the 
sale of stock. He either tells you that 
the price will be advanced within a 
certain time or that he can give you 
an option on the security he is selling 
for a very short period only. Firmly 
refuse to have anything to do with 
any such _ proposition. Speculators 
have to make quick decisions, invest- 
ors never. Market quotations for 
sound investment securities fluctuate 
but very slowly. So take plenty of 
time to investigate and if you do not 
know, ask advice. 

How Much Return to Expect 


Secondly, do not look for too high a 
return. The savings bank pays 4%. 
A Liberty bond now selling around 
par pays 44%. The very best rail- 
road bonds pay 4% to 5%. Good se- 
curities can be obtained which pay up 
to 6% but if anything higher than this 
is offered there is generally some risk 
which demands examination. The 
price of money varies from month to 
month just as the price of wheat or 
corn or any other commodity but the 
rates here quoted prevail generally for 
the present and the tendency in the 
opinion of good authorities seems to 
be downward. . 

Third, do not buy anything you can- 
not sell. There are exceptions to this 
rule. If you lend a neighboring farm- 
er money on mortgage you make a 
good investment which is not mark- 
etable. All you expect in this case is 
interest on your money and the prin- 
cipal when it is due. Also you may 
take stock in some local enterprise 
such as a creamery with the manage- 
ment of which you are personally ac- 
quainted and in the prospects of which 
you have faith. It might not be easy 
to dispose of such stock and yet it 
might be a perfectly sound investment. 

If on the other hand you invest your 
money in some enterprise the conduct 
of which you cannot personally ob- 
serve, the first inquiry you should 
make is “how can I dispose of this 
bond or stock in case of need@’’ The 
best way to find the answer to this 
question is to go to-your local bank 
and ask the president how much he 
will lend you on the security you are 
thinking of buying. A banker will not 
lend money on something the safety of 
which is not perfectly apparent to him 
or which he cannot readily turn into 
cash. 

New Enterprises Speculative 

Bear in mind that securities of all 
new enterprises are necessarily specu- 
lative. I am not one of those to hold 
a speculation is necessarily an evil but 
calling a speculation an investment is 
sure to lead to disaster. Investment 
securities are those of corporations 
which have proved themselves over -a 
long period of time. When you buy 
stock or even the fixed interest bearing 
obligations of a new organization, you 
are speculating on the future. The 
promoter may be perfectly honest and 
the enterprise may have a very rosy 
prospect, but it is speculation and 
not investment. 

One more preliminary warning. Be 
very wary about buying securities on 
the partial payment plan. Iam aware 
that there are houses of good reputa- 


tion which sell sound bonds on this 
plan but these are the exceptions. 
During the war we all bought Liberty 
bonds on partial payments but it is 
only the soundest of securities which 
can safely be acquired in this manner. 
If this caution had been observed by 
the customers of the bucket shops, 
failure of which I have already men- 
tioned, a great deal of money would 
have been saved to hapless investors. 

I know it is a temptation when you 
hear from the financial experts that 
this or that perfectly sound investment 
bond or preferred stock is selling to- 
day at.a price that will probably 
never be duplicated in the experience 
of this generation, for you to want to 
avail yourself of this opportunity. It 
is this perfectly understandable ambi- 
tion which has led many people to en- 
trust their life’s savings to irrespons- 
ible brokers. If you want to buy an 
investment security on the partial pay- 
ment plan, the best way is to go to 
your bank and ask the banker to fin- 
ance the proposition for you. If the 
stock or bond is not good enough for 
him to do this, it is not good enough 
for you to buy. 

Better Be Safe than Sorry 

And now finally, do not speculate. 
The farmer gets speculation enough in 
his business. He speculates on wind 
and weather and on prices in the fix- 
ing of which he has no voice. It is 
the height of folly for him to specu- 
late in securities. In the long run 
more money is made in investment 
than in speculation. You probably 
won't believe this but it is true that 
when a man speculates he can’t prop- 
erly attend to his business. 

All a farmer ought to do is to try 
to get as good a return for his hard- 
earned dollars as safety of his princi- 
pal will allow and it is far more eéssen- 
tial for a man with $500 to be con- 
servative than the one with $5000. If 
John D. Rockefeller makes a bad in- 
vestment it doesn’t make any particu- 
lar difference but with most of us the 
loss of a few hundred dollars is an im- 
portant thing. 

A man with large capital can, by 
properly diversifying his risk, get a 
higher return than the man with small 
resources. So the less you have the 
more careful you must be. It is better 
to be safe than sorry. 








Readers’ Service Bureau 


are answered 
this information, we 
the service. 


If immediate answer is desired on le 
or veterinary questions, enclose $1, 
gives you expert and professional advice. j 




















Stock Seller Caught 


Roy A. Mayo, a stock broker of New 
York city, was arrested in Stamford, 
Ct., on a warrant issued in Chester, 
Pa., in which he is charged with con- 
spiracy and obtaining money under 
false pretenses. He is wanted in 
Chester, Pa., for his stock selling ac- 
tivity. 

It is charged that he sold worthless 
stock for $19,000 in Chester and Dela- 
ware county places. He was indicted 
seven months ago and had eluded the 
Delaware county officials until taken 
under an assumed name. Requisition 
papers for Mayo’s removal to Chester 
will be requested. 


*No Trace of Merchant 

I would like the aid of your Service Bureau 
to see what can be done in regard to payment 
for three cases of eggs shipped to Mitchell R. 
Safren, 297 Greenwich St., New York City 
on March 2. Up to the time of writing I have 
been unable to get any settlement. wrote 
him several times but get no reply. Will 
kindly investigate and see if you can get him 
to settle —[F. G, Rice; Bradford county, Pa. 

Upon investigation at the above ad- 
dress, it appears that Mr. Safren rent- 
ed space with another produce house, 
but due to non-payment of rent, had 
been dispossessed. Neither the New 
York state department of farms and 
markets or the postal authorities can 
find him. The department finds that 
he has disappeared owing a number 
of shippers. We have frequently 
pointed out that shippers of eggs 
should deal with licensed and bonded 
commission merchants if they. desire 
protection, or with others whose re- 
liability is assured. This department 
is always ready and willing to receive 
inquiries from readers about reliable 
merchants to whom shipments of pro- 
duce can be sent, : 
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; / Set Your \§ 
ny Own Egg Prices! \ 
Wf Rgesretse romeo wn 
How 
RUTLAND ag Procenne, ee way in 


b hy reasonable. In winter you'll } 
eggs t 
5 you want at those reasonable 


A pint of RUTLAND will prese dos 
fresh eggs. A quest will save 18 to tan 
Prepare the full sol and pat a ah 
afew eggs first if you 
from time to time. The more ae 
Eeep fresh in RUTLAND bag Preset 
Pp n A Egg P. 
Q9monthstoayear. ¢ - ee 
The government highly recommend 
3 in water glass. Using the ~—— 
PE TEAND, instead of taking chances 
unknown egg preservers, 
complete satisfaction. _ a 
RUTLAND E¢gé Preserver, in pint 
quart and gallon sizes, comes in air, 
tight tins that keep its strength. Look 
for the red and green cheek on the 
RUTLAND can at any poultry 
supply ey store or 
drug store. you can't get 
, TLAND Egé P. 





JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. 


Dept. A.A. 
~~, BUFFALO, N. ¥Y. s 











SILO FOR *145— 


We sell direct from our Factory. 


No agents to pay 


All ailos in this sale are highest grade, 
genuine clear Oregon Fir, fully 
equipped with all our latest improve- 
ments. Subject to inspection at your 
station. You can save money by 
buying direct if you write at once, 


INTERNATIONAL SILO COMPANY 
112 Flood Buliding, Meadville. Pa. 














GROW EM’ RIGHT 


ALLEN’S FULL-NEST NUTRO CHICK MASH 


“A perfect Buttermilk Growing Mash” 


For ten years this 15 ingredient mash has beet 
the standard Growing Mash of thousands of su 
cessful poultrymen. It is not made from cheap mill 
byproducts—But is made from wholesome ground 
meals, meat scraps, and dried buttermilk. Not over 
priced, but guaranteed satisfactory, or money back. 

Write for “‘ALLEN’S Latest Bulletin,” ‘1922 Poul- 
try Profits,” and price list if your dealer does n& 
handle “ALLEN’S FULL-NEST FOODS.” 


ALLEN MILLING COMPANY 
Box 544 Niagara Falls, X. ¥. 


HARDER SILOS 
Summer Feeding 


Don't worry about late pasturage or er 
burnt out pastures. Asummer silo 
provides green succulent food, de- 

spite the elements. Choose 

the Harder—the choice of Uncle 

Sam and state institutions. 


Send for free booklet 











DOWN 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 





BINDER TWINE_ 
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American Agriculturist 
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ulture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Established 1842 
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Two of a Kind Better Than a King 


Who, By the Way, Are Poolers-——By Prof. Ray F. Pollard 


the Story of Two Dairymen 


ssoeosev? INGS and kingdoms are generally 
™..\77) in a bad way. Subjects are no 
i Yj longer willing to be controlled 
y, 4. except by those who work with 
LZ >) hands and minds for the good of 
man and country. But there are 

few kings who rule their kingdoms with 
se laws and under democratic principles. 
he land holdings grow in value and the 
ntented subjects pay into the kings’ ex- 
hequers steady revenues. I refer to pro- 
messive farmers who see in these new times 
ihe need for new principles of farm manage- 
ent, new methods of crop and soil improve- 
ent, new ideals in live 
tok growing and who 


and began to clear the land which is today 
growing tons of alfalfa and pasturing cows 
such as Godfrey never dreamed of. 

“From hops to something more substan- 
tial, and what shall it be,” said Charles 
Planck as he looked into his stable where the 
cows of no breeding were stanchioned. He 
looked ahead eight years and saw the 
splendid herd of purebred Holsteins which 
are now his pride. 

So he bought nine yearling Holstein heif- 
ers of good blood lines and bred them to 
King Segis Pontiac Konigen, a very noted 
sire. Half of the old scrub cows were dis- 


tions of dry matter, carbohydrates and pro- 
tein so that they can finally work the sur- 
plus into milk which is the product sold? 
Here is the other farmer, Warner J. Walker 
by name, with no great material advantages 
or devine rights of kings. He is now living on 
the same farm which his grandfather ac- 
quired in the year 1828. In those days there 
were no railroads, no improved roads, no tele- 
phone and no milk market in his county. 
He was one of those who fattened cattle and 
marketed them in Albany, N.Y., transporting 
them on hoof 45 miles. This was at a time 
when New York state raised beef and be- 
fore the industry moved 
west to the great corn 
belt. The son of this 





»¢ themselves well be- 
wed kings wisely gov- 
ming their domains, 
nding in the midst of 
arm cattle and growing 
mops which live and die 
x the good of the 


paster. 

] want to tell about 
yo dairy farmers who 
ave found the way to be 
ings, secure on their 
hrones, and well loved 
y their subjects. They 
re both common farm- 
ms; quiet, thoughtful, 
ard working, patient 
wen. Their fathers were 

ers, their grand- 

athers were farmers, 
nd there is no knowing 
ow many of the preced- 
ig generations followed 
hat Washington called 
he noblest employment 
f man. 

These two men live in 
stern central New 
Nork in the limestone belt where alfalfa 
rows well and Holsteins are the leading 
reed. They live some 12 miles from each 
her but there has been no direct contact by 
thich one could build up a dairy so like that 
this agricultural peer. 

ese two are farmers just a little better 

wan the average. Each has a farm of 100 
eres, more or less, keeps about 25 head of 
Holstein cattle, raises hay, oats, alfalfa, and 
wn and sells his milk to a New York city 
upping station. Both are located 114 
és from the railroad station, both have 
“ rolling land, both farms are well 
Watered, but in neither case is there any- 
Ming exceptional, or does the farm measure 
ve that which any ambitious young man 
my expect to have. 


Five Tons of Milk per Year 


) There are two things I want to bring out* 
le is that farming as such is a very per- 
nent business, and the other is the way by 
ch these two dairymen have secured cows 
“<i average to produce more than five tons 
muk in a year, and more than twice as 
ich as the average cow. 

5. * Convenience in narration we shall call 
aries B. Planck, King No. 1. There are 
ty others who could qualify for the regal 
ion. This man is living on the farm 
m his great-grandfather, Godfrey, set- 

i the year 1801. This pioneer farmer 
ult his log house in the midst of the forest 





The Giant Elm on Charles B, Planck’s Dairy Farm is 104 Feet Tall 


posed of at once. From the progeny of these 
foundation animals there has grown up a 
linebred herd of 25 registered females and 
all the old common stock has gone on a jour- 
ney with no return ticket. 

The Why of Purebreds 

I asked Mr. Planck what material ad- 
vantages he found in purebreds. In reply he 
said in part, “From high priced and valuable 
live stock there came to me an inspiration to 
care for and feed my cattle better than ever 
before. I felt that I must make good where 
my money was invested. Now I spray my 
cows regularly, feed them better, keep them 
cleaner, keep records of their production and 
as a result am selling more milk than ever 
before.” 

His milk records before me show that for 
the year ending December 31, 1920 the herd 
averaged 10,469 pounds milk. The best cow 
made 13,024 pounds and the poorest 7,653 
pounds. Three of the cows were milked 
three times a day with an average of over 
70 pounds milk daily for several weeks. 

The hired man said he was truly scared to 
give the big, hungry cows so much grain, one 
pound to four of milk. But the cows weren’t 
scared; they took the grain ration, the corn 
silage and ‘the alfalfa hay with plenty of 
water from the buckets in the mangers and 
worked them all into flesh and energy and 
milk. Isn’t that the secret of feeding,—giv- 
ing the animal plenty of roughage and con- 
eentrates and water with the correct propor- 


pioneer began dairying 
in the common way and 
sold milk to the cheese 
factory. In 1890 the 
man of this story was 
confronted with the big 
problem of the develop- 
ment of a profitable 
dairy in a section where 
cows were coming to be 
the dominant part of 
agriculture. 

He recognized that the 
first step was the im- 
provement of the breed 
and in this case it hap- 
pened to be the Holstein. 
He bought a purebred 
bull, selected the best of 
his common stock and 
commenced grading up. 
A little later he pur. 
chased a few head of 
purebred females and 
with occasional purchase 
of new sires has develop- 
ed a beautiful herd of 
and whites, consisting of 26 females and two 
males. The heard has had two clean tests 
under the accredited herd tuberculosis con- 
trol plan. Three A. R. O. records have been 
made to date. 

A growing problem has been the selection 
of a sire better than his predecessor, for that 
is the only way for continued improvement. 
All dairymen know there are some inferior 
purebreds and a lot of poor “scrubs.” This 
man recognizes the truth and has been very 
careful to select heifers for raising that were 
daughters of cows of the right type and 
were large producers. 


Keeps Daily Milk Records 





As a basis for the selection of cows, daily 
milk records have been kept and monthly 
butter fat tests have been made for individ- 
ual cows. On August 1, 1921 an inventory 
of the records showed an average production 
of 10,237 pounds milk, 405 pounds butter fat 
per cow for the past year. 

He, too, finds that cows can’t make milk 
from oats straw, wind and ice water. He 
feeds all the roughage, good corn silage with 
alfalfa or clover, that the cattle will eat and 
a pound of grain averaging 20% digestible 
protein content for each 3% or four pounds 
milk produced by the cow in question. 

It is a bit difficult to tell why these two 
dairymen, whom I claim are better than a 
king, have developed dairies that are 100% 

(Continued on page 372) 
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Our New Financial Service 


American Agriculturist begins this week a 
new service department for its readers, in 
which financial and investment problems 
will be discussed. To take charge of the 
service, we have secured George T. Hughes, 
a man who by his safe and conservative 
course in handling money matters has gained 
the reputation of being the foremost financial 
advisor in the newspaper field. At present 
he is conducting the best financial column 
of any New York daily, and he has assisted 
thousands of his readers to steer a course of 
safety through troubled waters. Mr. Hughes 
knows farming, and he has developed a farm 
in Somerset county, N. J., where he has 
specialized in such fruits as apples, peaches 
and grapes. ; 

The recent bucket-shop scandal in New 
York city exposed in these columns at the 
time, the financing of fake oil stocks which 
ran into the millions, the bogus real estate 
developments in Florida, Mexican and Euro- 
pean city lotteries, and the hundreds of other 
wild cat schemes have brought about a very 
serious situation. Few of our readers have 
the facilities to search out and analyze the 
security back of the known railroad bonds 
and stocks, public utilities, various govern- 
ment bonds or state and city bonds. It is 
the purpose of this new department to offer 
such suggestions as will guide and assist our 
readers in handling their money affairs. 
Every subscriber to American Agriculturist 
is invited to make this his own department, 
and to write his questions to our Financial 
Editor. 





Strictly a Business Basis 


The Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry at Washington makes a very valuable 
recommendation when it suggests that the 
post office department be analyzed to deter- 
mine what branches are self-sustaining and 
what departments_are being handled at a 
loss. Perhaps there is no phase of the gov- 
ernment business which means more to the 
farmer than the post office department, with 
the rapidly growing increase in mail trans- 
portation of eggs, fresh vegetables, fruit and 
other farm products, to say nothing of the 
millions of dollars’ worth of home and farm 
equipment which the farmer buys by mail 
order. o other master in the United States 
than Uncle Sam would have gone all of these 


years without knowing just what branches of 
his business were profit-making or operated 
at a loss, and it is high time he became an 
expert accountant to see just where he 
stands. 

In its study of the parcel post system, the 
joint commission found various postal rate 
inconsistencies and these must be located and 
made equitable for the good of the service. 
Although farmers as a class are most depend- 
ent upon the mails, there is not a single in- 
dividual who believes the postal system 
should be operated at a loss. Perhaps cer- 
tain classes of rates will stand reduction; 
others may need to be advanced. In the last 
analysis the post office department should be 
handled as efficiently and in just as business- 
like a manner as is the case with any of our 
great business enterprises. 

In its statement the commission touches a 
particularly important point when it reports 
that the purpose of holding the postal service 
responsive to the needs of the agricultural 
community should be constantly kept in view. 
Uncle Sam himself is no doubt very respon- 
sive to these suggestions and welcomes the 
opportunity of placing his business on the 
same plane as any highly efficient industrial 
business. It will bring better mail service 
to farmers. 


Back Up the College 


A far-reaching plan to improve and extend 
the work of the Pennsylvania state college of 
agriculture is now being developed, and in a 
way which makes it the most important de- 
velopment at the college in years. The farm- 

“ers themselves are to study the various de- 
partments at the college and draw up definite 
recommendations for expanding the scope, 
personnel and equipment of the institution. 
Practical, successful farmers representing 
dairying, fruit growing, general farming and 
allied interests have been called to the college 
next week, and the outcome of their investi- 
gations should lead to a growth of the college 
in scientific and practical work and in service 
to farmers of the state, 

The idea is similar to that followed by Cor- 
nell two seasons ago, and the results of the 
plan should prove as beneficial in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is particularly fitting that the work 
of the Pennsylvania institution be reviewed 
at this time, as the college trustees are now 
working out details of a building plan to ac- 
commodate a much larger body of students. 
Additional space for expansion of agricul- 
tural research, more complete facilities for 
experimenting and added personnel in the 
teaching force are badly needed. The judg- 
ment of the farmers themselves on the pro- 
posed development at the college will carry 
added weight in the securing of sufficient ap- 
propriation to provide for the expansion, and 
their recommendation will greatly facilitate 
the work of the college trustees. It is a 
splendid move, and deserving of the serious 
consideration and support of every farmer in 
the Keystone state. 








Subsidizing American Ships 


Let’s go straight on this ship subsidy plan 
now under fire at Washington and recently 
endorsed with certain reservations by the 
farm bloc, the National grange and other 
organizations. The plan is simply this: The 
treasury of the United States would pay 
money to operators of American ships in 
order to equalize the costs of conducting the 
shipping business under the American flag 
with that of ships under foreign flags. It 
costs more to operate American ships on 
the high seas at present than under any 
flag in the world, with American wages, 
American methods of living and the Ameri- 
can way of doing business. Those who have 
backed the subsidy idea have very carefully 
compiled figures which quite conclusively 
show that American shipping cannot con- 
tinue to operate in competition with foreign 
shipping under present conditions. Of 
course, ships which were operated on the 
benefit of a subsidy, would carry the govern- 
ment mails and educate and train a number 
of American boys. 

With little exception farmers have opposed 
ship subsidy in former days and as a per- 


manent policy, orfganized farmers 
farm bloc should firmly oppose it 
However, the matter has been carefyjy . 
into at Washington and farmers’ orga. 
tions are taking the right stand when 
approve temporary aid until such time 
American shipping can carry itself With 
government aid. This seems a safe anq, 
expedient policy, particularly in view of # 
fact that the aid as approved by our farme 
does not commit the government to op. 
than temporary relief. 7 

It must be remembered that the Up; 
States at present is the creditor nation of 4 
world and there is little chance for gneca 
settlement of this indebtedness unlesg shin 
ments to this country of money or commodi 
ties can be made. The interest which east, 
farmers have in ship subsidy is in its effe 
upon the country as a whole, which has hem 
truly the guiding thought behind the fan 
legislative activities at Washington +; 
season. The question at hand is on the e 
of the subsidy with relation to the benef 
which the country as a whole will receive 
It appears to be worth its cost for the tin 
being. As a means of developing foreig 
trade and of creating a good naval auxili 
it will prove a great booster. 
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Truly a Guiding Hand 

Despite the adversity ‘in farming, we gee 
to come out pretty well in the long run, | 
is surprising too, with the disappointment 
in weather conditions, crop production, ms 
kets and business dealings. After all, th 
farmer is a mighty good ‘psychologist ar 
the way of farming is well summarized j 
the words of H. E. Cook, our Plowhand 
man, who wrote us in late April as follows 


We were ready last night to start tractor-fitting our la 
Today we have a snow storm and a gale and the green 
is_ whitening. Isn’t it a wonder the way we dodge unce 
tainties and after all get our seed time and harvest? 


Perhaps there is a fate which directs ou 
agriculture and although the effects of agri 
cultural adversity may not be sweet, it doa 
not contain the gall so frequently found i 
other businesses. We think it may be th 
spirit of the man behind the plow which i 
the factor that controls our ultimate des 
tinies. At any rate, it is quite consoling t 
think that seed time and harvest come ead 
year despite snow storms, gales and bligh 
ing weather. 





Poor Feeding and Results 


Abnormal mortality of young pigs thi 
spring from weakened farrows points 0 
concretely just what happens when live sto 
is put on an improperly balanced feed 
Plenty of corn and little money to buy fee 
to balance the brood sow’s ration is respon 
sible in large measure for the loss, as it ha 
also accounted for a large increase in th 
number of sows on farms this spring. Whe 
corn is plentiful and money is scarce, th 
number of hogs increases, but it is equall 
true that the quality of the animals deterio 
ates at the same time. Reports from som 
sections indicate that the loss in pigs afte 
farrowing is as great as one out of thre 
while in the last two years the average 10s 
has been about one out of ten. ; 

The heaviest loss, of course, has been in 
central corn belt, where corn has been fe 
almost to the exclusion of any other feed, bu 
consciously or unconsciously the east 
farmers have used unbalanced rations f¢ 
their hogs for the same reason. This ma 
bring some feeling of relief to the pessimisi 
in the hog business who have been talkili 
low prices. However, laying aside the sé 
sonal ups and downs, the hog seems a might 
good “cash” bet for every eastern farm. 





Garden Cabbage—Few families like cat 
bage heads to weigh over three poun 
Copenhagen, a popular early variety, ott 
gets too large if planted more than 15 inch 
apart in the row. Late varieties that are 0 
intended for kraut making can also be grow 
in a smaller size by close planting. 


When Marketing—Add le * 
_ and profits—grade the wisi” 
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-. Fake Milk at the Fairs 

e and N former years I was a regular attendant 

W of tf I at our New York state fair and used to 

farmer spend a part of each day in the manu- 

to thal factuzers’ building to pass away the time. 
What I observed there of the advertising 

© Unita methods of the manufacturers of butter sub- 

On of th stitutes led me to believe that right there 

C speedy was built up a large per cent of the enormous 

88 shi sales of thousands of tons of butter substi- 

ommodill tytes. Our dairymen should use the meth- 

1 easter ods of these manufacturers and give out 

its effe@l tastes of real butter and milk, and in addi- 


tion perhaps hand out leaflets to each person 
of the immense throngs. 

These leaflets could be used to tell the true 
superiority of real milk and butter products 
and perhaps quote from Dr. McCullum of 
Johns Hopkins university, who calls atten- 
tion to the fact that people who live in the 
tropics and use no milk but do use cocoanut 
oil, “are characterized in general by small 
stature, relatively short span of life, high 
infant mortality and have not achieved 
greatly in any line of mental activity, not 
due to climatic influences but to the lack of 
milk which the northerners use.” These are 
just suggestions to be worked out and im- 





and management to properly conduct the 
one-room rural school than is necessary in 
handling the grade schools. Too often those 
capable of filling the place in the rural school 
districts refuse to serve. When the rural 
school districts realize this argument there 
is an amazing interest shown. There is a 
decided underlying sentiment that the rural 
school should remain as it has always been. 
Perhaps the most hopeful view of the situa- 
tion is that the mothers now have a voice in 
school matters and, generally speaking, they 
are better equipped by nature and experience 
than men and fathers. The number of those 
attending the school meetings is much larger 
than formerly and this is also a very hopeful 
sign. If the rural school districts are !ost to 
us, it will be because of lack of interest 
shown by rural residents. If we retain them 
in efficiency, it appears to be a case of do it 
ourselves. At the first meeting referred to 
above, I learned that not one person knew 
anything about the committee of 21.—[H. E. 
Cox, Monroe county, N. Y. 
I of the New Jersey laws of 1922. This 
act affords but little protection to posted 
lands by prohibiting trespass upon occupied 





New Jersey’s Trespass Act 
HAVE carefully considered Chapter 96 


In The Editor’s Daily Mail Bag 


Letters from Our Readers on Important Topics of the Day 


Production and Returns 


HEN any particular crop is a cone 
W\ spicuously losing deal, is it not un- 
pardonably stupid to fail to decrease 
the acreage of that crop? And if all crops 
prove similar in that respect, is it not per- 
fectly good business practice to cut the quan- 
tity to a minimum until such time as the mar- 
ket ceases to be glutted, and the producer 
can once more realize a modest profit? We 
never expect farm profits to be anything but 
modest in the extreme, but when the balance 
is heavily on the wrong side of the ledger it 
would seem insane to continue overproduc- 
tion that has caused the condition. 

My neighbor raised several acres of corn 
and filled a “whale” of a silo last year. He 
had so much hay that he and another man 
began extra early, put in long, hard days and 
worked until late at haying. There weré 11 
acres of excellent corn and more than 50 
tons of hay. He worked hard all winter 
caring for 20 cows; all his own feed has gone 
into them and he has bought mill feed enough 
every month to take nearly his entire milk 
check in payment. One month he had $15 
left over and during that month he had made 
at least four 20-mile trips, taking his turn at 
hauling with his neighbors. : 

His cows would have sold for much more 

last fall than they will now; his 
corn and hay would have sold 





ntmeni™ proved upon. 

mM, ma As the state and county fairs are supposed 
all, th to be held primarily to promote 

‘ist an@™ the interests of agriculture, I . 
rized i wish our organizations could . 

me. prevail upon the state fair com- 


mission to refuse entrance for 
cur wl exhibition of butter substitutes 
dge une and filled milk, and before the 
- fair book is issued for the year. 








cts OU The same course should be 
of ag adopted with the county fairs.— 
it doe (Mrs. Andrew Brooks, Cayuga 
~ county, N. Y. 

e ti 
rhich i 
che Lack of School Policy 
ne eacl UR county superintendent 


bligh has been calling meetings 
of school trustees and col- 
lectors in groups for the pur- 
s pose of discussing problems af- 
fecting our rural schools. As it 
is, our schools are simply units 
in the grade system of Ameri- 
can schools and from these 
meetings there does not appear 
to be any definite policy; at 
least, that is the situation here. 
At these meetings, much adverse 
comment on the present tax rate 
was given, it being considered unfair in 
many districts. Then, there is the question 
of consolidation, which is not looked upon 
with favor, generally speaking. . 
Considerable argument arose on the man- 
her of handling the school problem. There 
seems no question but what sanitary and 
other important features of the child’s school 
life would be much better providec for under 
the consolidated method, but there are many 
dvantages, particularly concerning the 
younger children. 

e grade schools offer a far better chance 
to the students than can possibly be obtained 
in the district school with one teacher, who 
is often inexperienced. The sentiment was 
quite unanimous that better and more ex- 
Perienced teachers were needed for our rural 
schools than in schools where each grade has 
ateacher. In some instances, normal grad- 
Uates who were formerly successful teach- 
ers, and who now have their own children in 

istrict schools, are taking up the work and 
Siving satisfaction. 

ere are at least four features in regard 
to efficient rural schools that must be kept 
M mind: Proper light in the school room, 
Sanitation, heat, and an experienced teacher. | 
_*he strongest argument advanced at the 
‘Meetings in this county for consolidation and 
“Mion schools was that it requires more tact 
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readily for $700 and he had $200 
worth of oats that his cows and 
a team have eaten. He has up- 
to-date tools and machinery and 
his barn is equipped with new 
furnishings throughout, but how 
much is he really gaining by it 
all? Is he not fully justified in 
cutting down all operations to a 
point where he need not work 18 
hours a day? Two cows and a 
veal calf bring far more real 
profit—[E. M. A. 





Protection of Bird: Life 





Here Is A Farmer Who Makes Efficient Use of Horses and Implements 


The judicious combination pictured here made it possible for Elroy Giles of 
Livingston county, N. Y., to more quickly prepare his land for alfalfa seeding. 
Mr Giles’ 
though 60 years of age, was able to do the work of two men by so combining 
When Mr Giles finished the job, the seedbed was ideally prepared. 


was rapidly closing and help was limited. 


There is a homely little rhyme about the woodpecker using his head. 
farmer who uses his head, as did Elroy Giles, is resorting to efficiency. 
be it in farming or manufacturing, that determines the 


success of the business." 


lands for the purpose of hunting or fishing, 
because it makes it necessary to prove the 
purpose of the trespasser, which was the de- 
fect in the New York state laws prior to the 
Betts act. The farmer is so situated, by the 
very nature of his work, that protection is 
not really given if the burden of proof rests 
on his shoulders. 

The law should positively prohibit tres- 
pass with a gun, rod or any implement by 
which fish or game may be disturbed, taken 
or killed. The act is also of negligible value 
because the penalty is not exceeding $20 and 
costs. Under such an act local justices im- 
pose a nominal fine which is not a deterred 
influence. Under the New York law the 
minimum penalty is $60 and $25 of this pen- 
alty goes to the owner of the property or 
owner of the fishing rights, which is an in- 
centive to the land owner to give the infor- 
mation necessary to prosecute. 

Under the New Jersey act it will probably 
be necessary for the land owner to institute 
the prosecution. The New York law directs 
all peace officers to make the arrests and 
prosecute in the name and at the expense of 
the state. The act, however, indicates that 
the legislature of New Jersey was willing to 
afford protection, but did not know how to 
prepare a statute which would accomplish 
this result.—[H. M. Brigham. 


HERE is no question about 
the necessity of adopting 
some method for the con- 

trol of ravaging crows in our 
corn fields. The old scare-crow 
has quite ceased to function un- 
less it is made up in a most ela- 
borate manner. Recent gener- 
ations of crows have apparently 
become educated to the purpose 
of such devices. Poisoned corn 
has been very effective, using strychnine in 
one way or another. Last winter thousands 
upon thousands of crows were destroyed in 
Pennsylvania in this manner. By scattering 
poisoned corn in fields frequented by crows, 
farmers will get a few birds to.hang up as'a 
warning. A dead crow is like a black hand 
letter to the rest of the crow family. 

However, farmers should consider the like- 
lihood of the poisoning of birds, the life work 
of which may be a direct benefit and blessing 
to agriculture: By scattering poisoned 
bait in the late spring there is every likeli- 
hood that a large number of these feathered 
friends would be destroyed. There is no 
reason why this should be so. Corn is very 
attractive, lying exposed to the bird’s eye, 
even to the most saintly of birds. 

Fortunately crows have a peculiar failing 
in their likes and dislikes. They have an 
inborn taste for eggs. Their size and feed- 
ing capacity enable them to use eggs for food 
while smaller birds prefer their rations in a 
lesser volume. [I have often observed 
crows making off with eggs stolen from 
a nest some biddy had secreted in a 
thicket. By using this egg eating habit, 
placing poisoned eggs in the field, Jim 
Crow will get his due and his more de- 
sirable cousins will not suffer for his depre- 
dations.—[F. W. O. 
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Primrose ca- 
pacities range 
from 350 to 
850 pounds 
of milk per | 
hour. 










































CREAM IS WORTH SAVING—SAVE IT 


F your cows are big producers of rich milk your herd shows 
I careful selection. Be equally careful in your choice of a 

separator—buy a good separator, built by a well-established 
company. 

Primrose cream separators are made as mechanically perfect and 
efficient as it is possible to make a separator. A modern factory 
having specialized machinery is devoted exclusively to their 
manufacture. Experienced separator experts work constantly to 
maintain and improve the Primrose standard of quality, which 
makes satisfied users. 


Primrose separators are products of a company backed by ninety 
years of successful manufacturing experience, whose reputation as 
makers of quality farm equipment is 
world-wide. The unsurpassed Harvester 
service organization reaches out to every 
American farmer. You can exchange 
separator bowls or get needed repairs 
on short notice. 


Let the International dealer in your 
town show you the automatic oiling 
system of the Primrose, which supplies 
oil to every running part and dispenses 
with the need of oil holes and frequent 
oiling; also the sanitary construction 
which makes cleaning easy, and the 
sanitary base which permits thorough 
cleaning under and around the separator. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Cnicaco OF AMERICA us A 


GnconPorateo? 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 






































Y.M. C. A. Automobile Courses 


Thorough, Practical Courses for Repair men, Garage men, 

Electrical Specialists, Chauffeurs and Owners. Extensive In- 

struction Equipment operating under actual conditions. Stu- 

dents work on cars and do overhauling under practical auto 

mechanics. Big demand at good pay for trained men. Get 
this training Day or Evening. 


Call or write for bulletin. Address the school nearest you. 


Room 407 


Y. M. C. A. TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Mohawk and Franklin Sts. 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Room 304 


Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 
334 Montgomery St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Every bin running over—the Solvay-limed farm 
is known by its bumper crops. us, soluble 
Y Solvay lime is ground fine and feeds easily 
/ through drill or sower; sweetens the soil to 
iy rich fertility. Guaranteed high test 95% car- 
YK), | bonates, furnace dried, non-caustic—safest, 
Uf ’ cheapest. 

YS Ask for Solvay Booklet about lime and how to 


YY, | i use it. Sent 
7 ee soi 4 
OVI uL lt agg 
i IMESTON 
7 3M 
cents 
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PROCESS CO. 
~~ ~ 


500 Milton Avenue 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
por pound shipment from Chicago. Wealso offer Standard and Manilla, 


ME.COOPER TWINE CO., MINNEAPOLIS 















Plow Handle Talks 


Factors That Apply On Every Farm 


Sa es le 
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Something Wrong, Where? 


There is surely something wrong 
in our economics when March milk 
nets less than $1.50 per 100 pounds, 
less per ton than the feed the cows 
eat, hay included. We are getting 
all sorts of ed- 
ucation, better 
cows, correct 
rations, improv- 
ed equipment 
and yet we are 
wrong some- 
where. Milk 
campaigns are 
on. We have 
spent a goodly 
sum ourselves 
during the past 
six months in 
advertising cer- 
tified milk in 
our local town, 

HB. B. COOK and yet the re- 
sponse has been light, although other 
markets are taking our full supply 
and we cannot complain. But this 
great bulk of milk is swamping the 
market and no one profits. You 
can’t preach the glories of milk pro- 
duction as a business into boys at 
that price. 

Have we kept too many cows, do 
we feed them too much, ought we 
to have planned for less milk during 
March, April, May and June? Is the 
milk too poor in quality both in char- 
acter and total solids? Do we buy 
too much feed and not raise enough 
on our own farms? Don’t we work 
enough? Don’t we think enough? 
Are we buying too much gasoline and 
too many rubber tires? Are we get- 
ting the jazz habit and losing the 
plain pioneer type and habits? Are 
we thinking of the movies when we 
ought to be thinking of how to get 
our product on the market at less 
cost without impairing the quality? 
Ought we to have more tractor power 
in order to till our fields more thor- 
oughly? Are our farm horses too 
small to plow and harrow deeply? 
Ought we to produce everything we 
consume so far as soil and climate 
will permit? Don’t we take care of 
our tools and equipment, feeling that 
it is easier to buy new ones than to 
save the old ones? 


Don’t we anticipate our future 
needs looking carefully to the pur- 
chase thereof? Don’t we keep our 
equipment repaired ahead, in other 
words, are we getting machinery or- 
ganized when we should be plowing 
or harrowing and haying when we 
ought to be cutting oats, or cutting 
oats when corn is ready and so on 
throughout the year? Don’t we look 
ahead and take note of the probable 
course of events and act according- 
ly? Do we raise potatoes the year 
after a scarcity and vice versa? 


Who Gets the Profits? 

Do we let the business men run 
away with our profits and soa lose 
the best that is in our labor? Have 
we failed to cooperate and work to- 
gether for mutual betterment? Do 
we pay wages that are all out of pro- 
portion to the selling value of our 
crop? Do we put our eggs in one 
basket instead of dividing them? Do 
we depend on one output and then 
overdo it? Should every dairy far- 
mer have a so-called cash crop that 
could be handled along with the 
dairy and seem at the close of the 
year a clear profit? Are we buying 
our cows when we ought to raise 
them? Do we buy our seed wheat 
and oats and corn and potatoes just 
because Some one has seed that is 
superior? 

Do we put stable manure where 
acid rock is needed and vice versa? 
Do we sow clover seed when we know 
there is no chance for a crop? Do 
we keep the children at work in order 
‘to make up for poor cows and poor 
tillage? Are we trying to pasture 
land that should be growing trees and 
cultivating lands that should be pas- 
tured? Are we grazing rocky pas- 
tures with cows that should be feed- 
ing sheep? 

Are we permitting law makers to 
quietly ignore the story of virgin wool 
and buying and wearing shoddy? 
Are our stables poorly ventilated and 
is a profit lost from tainted milk or 
improperly digested feed? © 


Cards Are on the Table 
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This is an unusual letter, T know; 
probably such @ combination was 
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never before put together. [| don’t 
mean that we are going to the bow. 
wows or that I have an excess of 
gravel in my system. However I 
have spread out on the table, cards 
up, a few of the things that may be 
responsible. Not that each one of us 
has all these ills, but no doubt every 
one of us has at least one or more jg 
we can pick them out. I don’t mean 
to pick out those that fit our neigh. 
bors, but those that fit ourselves, ang 
then go to work correcting them 
Lots of folks work hours studying 
puzzles; here is one that is worth 
while. 

This talk may be helpful in the 
great problem of self-analysis, which 
is the most important thing in our 
material existence and the one we 
least like to do. If each one of us 
should be able to partly or wholly 
correct our own mistakes, what a 
tremendous and far-reaching effect jt 
would have on the business as g 
whole.—[H. E. Cook. 








With the Fruit Grower 


siletitenienta 
reer 


Spraying for Codling Moth 

The codling moth is without a doubt 
the most important enemy of fruit 
men, particularly the apple and pear 
growers. This insect is controlled 
more or less easily if the proper spray 
is applied at the proper time with the 
proper thoroughness. The most im- 
portant application of the spray is 
when the blossoms have about three- 
fourths fallen. At this time the calyx 
is extended and the spray may be di- 
rected into the bloom. 

New arsenate of lead is the most 
common material used at the rate of 
one pound of powder or two pounds 
of paste to 50 gallons of water. If 
this spray is directed at the blossom 
and applied thoroughly the small lar- 
vae of the codling moth will take in 
enough of this poison to be destroyed 
before the small fruit sets. Other 
insects such as foliage and fruit 
worms present at that time will also 
be controlled. 
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Nitrate on Strawberry Bed 

Please tell me how to apply nitrate of 
soda on a patch of strawberries. Do you 
think it advisable to mix it with fertilizer 
and put it upon the roots and then hoe it 
in?—[Mrs. A. B., Chautauqua county, N. Y. 

A top-dressing of xitrate of soda 
often gives a gain of 500 or more 
quarts ~° strawberries per acre. It 
is applied as the plants come into 
bloom. If used too late in the spring, 
however, there is danger that it will 
promote a rank growth and make 
the berries soft and of poor flavor 
and quality. This is one reason why 
it is not used extensively on the early 
strawberries in the South. When 
qgrick action is desired it may be used 
alone at the rate of about 150 pounds 
per acre and if mixed with an equal 
amount of dry soil, it can be distrib- 
uted more evenly. It should never 
be applied as a top dressing when the 
plants are wet as it is likely to burn 
the foliage. When applied on a ay 
day, a brush-drag may be taken over 
the rows to remove any which clings 
to the leaves. At some places the 
spring top dressing of nitrate of soda 
is applied as a solution at the rate of 
one ounce to three gallons of water: 
About one pint is poured around each 
hill plant. 

If nitrate of soda is used at any 
other time than when the plants come 
into bloom, it is best to incorporate it 
with other fertilizer, and when quick 
action is desired the fertilizer must 
be placed close to the roots. The 
roots seldom feed beyond the are 
covered by the leaves. A shallow 
furrow is turned away from the row, 
the fertilizer scattered in it and the 
soil turned back. But one side of ® 
row is opened at a time. Down South 
many growers put all the fertilizer @ 
with a hoe. One opens a hole be 
tween two plants with a single stroke 
of the hoe, another drops the fer- 
tilizer and a third pulls the soil 
over it. 





Time—No legume or stas# 
should become over mature for hay. 


Clover is cut for hay when a fourth oF — 


a third of the blossoms have 
turn brown. When too ripe, © 
quality and feeding value of the Pit 
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More About Leaking Pipes 
ceonck ¥- BURKHARD, LEWIS COUNTY, N. ¥. 
In the issue of American Agricul- 
April 3 I noticed a question 

m G. F. F. of New York in regard 
- chimney leaking a black dis- 
sarge. I can give him a little advice 
which should be of some benefit as 
have done much building and re- 
building in the past 20 years. If a 
chimney leaks soot or a black dis- 
charge, there is little or no remedy by 
unching holes in the chimney or 
P e. In 90% of the cases the cause 
a be found to be due to the fact that 
the old bricks are So full of soot and 
creosote that they are unable to ab- 
orp any moisture. They can be re- 
built as many times as necessary with 
ne same old brick, but in a few 
sonths they will leak again. 
The only sure remedy I have found 
to. rebuild a whole new chimney 
ith a flue of not less than 96 square 
inches. Most chimneys of the old 
ityle are too small. The new ones 
should be built in a place which will 
require the least length of stove pipe. 
it the new chimney is high enough 
above the roof and surrounding ob- 
jects, causing sufficient draft, there 
should never be any trouble. I have 
een a Subscriber to your valued paper 
for ten years. I trust this informa- 
tion will be of benefit to readers. 


grist of 







































Stone Wall Breaks Away 


I had a stone wall built in front of my 
ouse, about 23 feet from the house. The 
iimensions as follows: Length 134 feet, =~ 
at ends 6 feet, height in center 7 feet. Be- 
tween the wall and house is filled in with 
Jay, sand and stone. A few trees grow in 
ibis filling and have boxes around their bases 
to save them. The base line of the house is 
at the top of the wall. Since the wall was 
Wilt it has cracked in two places about 40 
feet from either end. This section has bulged 
mt about 2 feet from the line of the wall and 
the earth behind it is sinking down. There 

no place-sweeps in the wall for the water 
9 run off, so suppose it froze there and 
aused the break. ould I fill in the cracks 
ith cement to stop the wall from falling 

er? Or what do you advise?—[J. K. M., 
New York. 

It is pretty hard to suggest a rem- 

jy for the trouble with this stone 
wall. As a matter of fact, the reme- 
dy should have been applied when 
the wall was built. The mason who 
did the work should have been fami- 
liar enough with local conditions and 
with the action of stone walls, to have 
guarded against the trouble which 
has developed. I do not know just 
how heavy a wall you had built, but 
the lateral pressure on a wall 6 or 7 
eet high is likely to be very great, 
and the breaking of the wall is just 
what might have been expected. 

Isee no simple or practical method 
of clearing up the difficulty. It seems 
that about the only thing to do is to 
remove all the soil along the section 
Which is bulging, and see if you can- 
not, by means of jacks or other pow- 
trful arrangement, pull the tipping 
fection back into place. Even so, it 
is going to be very difficult to line it 
up thoroughly and to give the footing 
sufficient support so that it will stay 
In place. Simply filling the cracks 
with cement will be of very little use. 
The wall originally should have had 
reinforcing rods imbedded in it to give 
# additional strength, or an extra 
Wide footing should have been pro- 
Yided to keep it from tipping. 
















Roofing a Poultry House 


What will be the approximate cost of using 
P lap and best grade tar paper for roofing 
fegtty house 20x40 feet?—[F. P., New 


Ona poultry housé approximately 
4x40 feet, the total roofing area 
Would be increased due to the eaves, 
% that it would amount to approxi- 
mately 1000 square feet, or 10 squares. 
The ship lap which would be neces- 
Sry to cover this area of roofing 
Would cost whatever the local lumber- 
man charged: I should imagine $50 or 
#0 per thousand would be an aver- 


“se price now. The better grades of 
ry paper sell for anywhere from 


* to $5 a roll, which is sufficient 
ead one square. Then in addi- 
~ there would be the labor of put- 
ed on both the lumber and the roof- 
€ Paper, so that the total cost of the 
of would run up to $150 or so. 





Onion Set Planters 


4 —* ask for information about onion 
lew Jone “4 Are they a success?—[M. S., 
80 far as I have been able to dis- 
T onion set planters are fairly suc- 
ul, Commercial onion growers 


Me them, ang judging from the gen- 
™ Wuality of 
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A fiash of lightning may feave your buildings in ashes, 
Barnett System guarantees protection to life and property. 
No losses where our copper rods are used, 

AGENTS WANTED, fi2.icre"*,...quick Profits. 
Petrie sold $1,975.00 worth of Barnett Rods in twenty- 
four days. We teach you the business. Write for 
agent’s prices, free cable samples and lightning book. 
Jos. V. Barnett & Ce., Migrs., Cedar Rapids, lowa 














Free in colors explains 
— how you can save 
Woney on Farm Truck or Road 
bX 7 or wood wheels to it 
today. - 
Blectric Wheel Ce. 

2 Em 51.,Quiscy JL 











































One-Quart Aluminum Vacuum Bottle 
WITHOUT EXPENSE TO YOU! 


oo All you do is to send us only three subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. Every home should have 
one or more of these wonderfully useful vacuum 
bottles that have the unique quality of keeping 
hot liquids hot for twenty-four hours or cold liq- 
uids cold for three days. One of these bottles is 
indispensable for picnic lunches, for any farmer 
working in his field, for automobile trips, for 
school children’s lunches, and for many other 
purposes too numerous to mention. 


We have been fortunate in securing a vacuum 
bottle that is made of highly polished aluminum 
and with a glass container of good quality. If 
you were to pay several dollars for this, you 
would feel tickled to death with the bargain, but 
by reason of a large purchase, we are able to give 
one of these quart bottles absolutely free, post- 
paid, to every reader who sends three new or re- 
newal subscriptions at $1.00 each. We guaran- 
tee you will be delighted with this exceptionally 
useful reward. A Pint Size Vacuum Bottle will 
be given for only two yearly subscriptions, 


“AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461i Fourth Avenue New York pied 
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Order NOW—From this List 


Nine big 





the number you can accommodate—the variety you prefer. 
hatches of pure-bred husky, Hillpot Quality Chicks weekly. 


25 sO 






500 1000 








White Leghorns $4.25 $8.25 $16.00 $75.00 $145.00 
Black Leghorns 4.25 8.25 16.00 75.00 145.00 
Brown Leghorns 4.75 9.25 18.00 165.00 
Barred Rocks 4.75 9.25 18.00 85.00 165.00 
White Rocks 5.75 11.25 22.00 105.00 200.00 
R. L. Reds 4.75 9.25 18.00 85.00 165.00 
Black Minorcas 6.25 11-75 23.00 110.00 







Cunnut b+ sent C. O. D.— send check or money order* 


<cnt parcel post, prepaid. 
urrival guaranteed anywhere within 1200 miles. 


Promps delivery. Sufe 


'W.F.HILLPOT, Box 29 _ Frenchtown, N. J. 


RELIABLE oaash; 


Our 13th Year---700,000 For 1922 


By Parcel Post Prepaid—100% live delivery. Our request is: Give us your or- 
der for some of our RELIABLE CHICKS and we will prove that we will give 
you better chicks for the money than you can get elsewhere. Combination offers. 
Order early. Write for prices and Free Illustrated Catalog. , 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 
North High Street. Fostoria. Ohio 























































BUY HUBERS 




















Big, strong, husky fellows, hatched in our own Incubators. from heavy laving focke. Pp id and 
97 per cent live arrival pareatecd up to 1200 miles. ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD AND SAVE 
fi E. Reference, Farmers State Bank. Free Catalogue. 

Variet Per: 50 100 500 
BARRED ROCK - - - - - $6.50 $13.00 $62.00 
WHITE ROCKS ~ - - ~ - 7 7.00 14.00 66.75 
WHITE WYAN ES ° . . - 8.00 16.00 76.25 
GOLDEN WYANDOTTES - - - - 10.00 20.00 
BLACK MINORCAS - - - 7 8.50 17.00 
BUFF LEGHO - - - - 6.00 12.90 
& ¢ R. L. RE - - - - 7 6.30 15.00 

.C. BR. I. RE - - . - . - 7.60 15.00 -50 
QNGONAS : : - . : - 6.00 12.00 57.25 
Hr Bpaown LEGHORNS - - - - 5.50 11.00 2.50 
BRO! : . . - ° ° 6.00 10.00 47.75 
NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY Dept, A. NEW WASHINCTON, OHIO 











WINTER LAYERS 
, 


Black & White Baby Chicks at reduced prices for June 


100 S. C. White Leghorn Chicks $12.00 100 S. C. Black Leghorn Chicks $13.00 
100 Rhode Island Red Chicks 15.00 less than 100 chicks 1 cent a chick additiona 


Chicks shipped the frst of each week by Parcel Post, postage paid, and the safe arriva 
guaranteed st. ’ 


Catalog on request. 
BLACK & WHITE POULTRY CO., 
For Delivery June 12 


Box A, CANISTEO, N.Y! 

HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS For Delivery June 12 
a > $3.50 for 25; $6.50 for 50; $12.00 f 100; < ex 
$55.00 for 500; , $110.00 for 1000 


TH FAMOUS HAMPTON BLACK LEGHORN CHICK, will please and satisfy you and grow into the best layer 
you ever saw. Order now with 25% of amount of order, or cash, for early and prompt delivery by 
parcel post. Safe delivery and a equare deal Arpansess anywhere east of the Miss. River. 


CIRCULA 
A. E. HAMPTON, PITTSTOWN, N. J. 











BOXA 


BABY CHICKS 














BABY CHICKS 


Price List Prepaid to You Purebred Stock 











We deliver, by Parcel Post any- 
suiTH’s STANDARD where east‘of the Rockies and 
REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. guarantee 95% safe arrival. 


Write nearest address, today, for Catalog FREE 
THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 


100 0=— , 50 25 Hatching every day in the week 
ye + Br. Legherns.......... $13.08 0.58 $3.38 my pee ee a Ses. Weare 
u DT. seseubbaceenaess ' i J the World's Largest Producers. 
DE ED. ccccccrvcccece 15.00 8.00 &.25 
Aneemas vies ceeeeeiceeceeee, 15.00 8.00 4.25 THREE MILLION FOR 1922 

BEE ccccccccsccccccecesoos 4 

. ft. Red Dae te eat are eee : ¥ Twelve popular breeds of best 
NT =~ cco nceateca i300 8004.28 thorobred stock obtainable —9e 
uf? & Wh. Rocks............ 16.00 8.50 4.50 and up. We also have QUALITY 
44 tS ere bsoees ye to rr chicks from heavy laying stock 
Jack Langshans .............. 19:00 10.00 5.25 Se 
DE Sésesapeesesceseceses 20.00 10.50 5.50 Soss. 


 # righ | chicks that can be de 
gas Produce profitable hea 
Mail orders to le heavy egg producing 


J. KREJCI, 2165 East 86th St., CLEVELAND, 0. 





. Boston, Mass., Dept. 67 184 Friend Street 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 67 833 Locust Street 

a leveland, Ohio 1967 West 74th Street 
Chicago, Ill., Dept. 67 427 So. Dearborn Street 





We ship anywhere and 
eharges. Guaranteed 95% 6a 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 


py Post 
e arrival. 
Buff 


“250,000 Taylor's Superior Baby Chix for 1922” 
Our Baby Chix’ have stood the test for 14 years and 
their merits have been well established for many 


Rocks, R. I. Reds, White Leghorns, . 

Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, — Soe you take no chances when ordering 
White Wyandottes, Anconas, Black ‘ 

Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, mixed Prine are gently wey one 


1 
odds and ends. Write today for price We — pw -_ oe - we ennee 


a 
E. P. GRAY, Box 32, Savona, N. Y. to, a matter that should not be overlooked. 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns; 8S. C. Black 
BABY CHICKS 


Minorcas; S. C. R. I. Reds; Ringlet Barred Rocks; 
White Rocks; Regal White Wyandottes. 
18th year for shippi 
Situs. We have the best tilt 


Descriptive price list free. 
THE DEROY TAYLOR COMPANY. NEWARK, N. Y. 


Shared Post pensit: Sate a JUST-RITE 
Baby Chieks 





















rival guaranteed. ghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Min- 
orcas, Anconas. At reasonable 





Pree ee PiccList | 134 MILLION chicks Postage PAID, 959% live 
for 1922 Feed Free, with each or- 


t toh: 
Bais. aE Wlnimeton, One 


q BABY CHICKS 


Hatched by the best system of Incubation from high 
class bred to lay stock. Barred Rocks, Buff Rocks, 
° Reds, Anconas, l4c each; White Wyandottes, Black 
Minoreas, 18¢ each: White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
le éach. Pekin Ducklings, 30c each, Safe delivery 


guaranteed by prepaid parcel post. F OR MAY 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, WN. Y. S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 13¢ each; B. P. 
15e. ; . Reds, 


HATCHING EGGS ten 8. C. Black Minoreas, 17; 8. C 


1fc.; ‘White Wyan., 18¢.; Mixed Chicks, llc. each; 
$100.00 per 1000. 100 per cent live delivery guar. 

of free range birds. Prices reasonable. Fertility ‘ata. free. 

anteed, catalog free. 

. 4. FREED 


der. Ahatch every week all year. 40 Breeds Chicks. 4 
Breeds Ducklings. Select and Exhibition Grades, Cata- 
ogue Free, stamps appreciated. 

NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 31, Gambier, O. 


25,000 CHICKS WEEKL 

















Prepaid to your door. Our 12th year. Ci 
TELFORD, PA. ms KEYSTONE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, Sy 
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Dairy and Poultry 


Timely Topics for the Busy Producer | 


American Agriculturist, iP 


May 2, 
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From An Enthusiastic Pooler 
0. W. MAPES, ORANGE COUNTY, N. Y. 

Our dairy organization like our 
government was built on the founda- 
tion of majority rule. The pooling 
plan was not adopted until after it 
had been approved by a large majority 
of delegates at a stockholders meeting, 
and a large majorjty of the directors 
and officers. The trouble began. when 
the minority refused to abide by the 
verdict of the majority regularly ex- 
pressed in indisputable form. Where 
is the bone of contention? 

The object of the pooling plan is to 
compel distributors to pay a price for 
market milk in excess of its value for 
manufacture into butter or cheese, in 
competition with that which is made 
from cheap grain in the west or cheap 
labor in Europe, South America or 
Australia. That through organization 
under the pooling plan they can be 
compelled to pay more for such mar- 
ket milk, and that consumers do not 
expect or wish us to produce such a 
grade of milk as they want for less 
than the cost of production and a rea- 
sonable profit, has been amply demon- 
strated during the past year. 

The difference between the price 
they are thus compeiled to pay and 
the price the league can return to its 
producers after deducting the shrink- 
age on manufactured milk, and the 
pooling expenses, is the real “bone 
of contention.” You have been look- 
ing with covetous eyes on that bone 
and thinking that by deserting your 
brother farmers who have been carry- 
ing that burden for the past year you 
can get a chance to pick some of the 
meat from that bone. As a matter of 
fact many of you have had fat picking 
for the past year at our expense. 

The distributors also have their eyes 
on the same bone. They have been 
willing thus far to allow you part of 
the pickings, hoping no doubt that 
they could tire out the “big dog” and 
carry off the whole bone to their own 
kennel. Part of them have abandoned 
the fight as hopeless for the present at 
least, while the other part has per- 
suaded you to join forces with them 
and thus see if the big ‘League Dog”’ 
cannot be forced from the field with 
your help. You are furnishing the 
ammunition with which they are con- 
tinuing their fight. Without the am- 
munftion which you are furnishing 
them the fight would quickly end. 

The big reduction in the price of 
Class 1 milk by the league for the 
*month of May has reduced the value 
of the bone of contention but has not 
removed it from the field. It is still 
there though with less meat on it. 


What Could Be Done 


You will ask how it would be possi- 
ble to put the bone of contention out 
of existence so that ail producers 
would get the same price. That would 
be easy for a big General who knew 
that his forces were in a spirit to 
“fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.” It would be impossible for 
him to raise the price of class 4, class 
3 and class 2 up to the price of class 1, 
but he could easily reduce the price of 
class 1, class 2 and class 3 down to the 
price of class 4. 

Individual units have no chance to 
prosper in these days of organized 
groups who control the price of most 
things we wish to buy. The price of 
a farmers labor when figuring produc- 
tion cost of milk under the Warren 
formula is only placed at 31 cents per 
hour, yet I was forced to pay a black- 
smith $5 a few days ago for resetting 
the ghoes on my farm team. He did it 
in less than two hours and did not 
even place the shoes in the fire. His 
only new material used was the nails. 
The balance was for labor. When I 
get a haircut at a barber’s, who is a 
union man, he charges me 50 cents 
and does it in 10 to 12 minutes. Our 
case is desperate. If our organization 
is destroyed most of us will go to our 
graves before relief will again come 
within our grasp as it is now. 

I am not saying that the pooling 
plan or the pooling contract is the best 
that could have been evolved but it is 
now time to take up that matter. It 
represents the best judgment of a 
large majority of officers and members 
at the time it was adopted. It is now 
on trial. Let us all get together and 
give it a fair trial. It has not had a 
fair trial as yet on account of your op- 





es 


position. It can be improved en from 





within much easier than it 
without. — a 


Appeal to the Non-Poolers 

I appeal ta you to “come Over ang 
help us” at once, before June 1 arriy 
when drastic measures may be used 
wage the war to a finish even it © 
takes all summer. Remember that: 
when you sign the pooling Contract 
and turn your ammunition Over tg 
friends instead of foes it is only bing 
ing for the balance of the year, You 
can then withdraw honorably if 
cannot make it work satisfactorily 
when we all pull together. 

You were beaten but did not reali, 
it when on March 1 our 65,000 Signerg} 
had the opportunity to withdraw but 
did not do it. That “bome of conten. 
tion” is now guarded by 70,000 resp 
lute dairymen instead of 65,000. Many 
of us have lived in a school district 
where the building of a new school. 
house was being discussed, and op. 
posed it strenuously before the Votes 
were courted. After the votes were 
counted and we found that we hag 
lost, we paid our share with the regt 
and retained the respect of our neigh 
bors. 





Better Than a King 
Continued from page 367 


more productive than the average ang 
several hundred per cent more eff. 
cient as money making subjects, 

Is it not first a vision of better 
things on the part of the owner? He 
thinks he can and should do better 
than the average man. The resolve 
more than half does the thing and 
while others are still complaining 
about politics and railroad rates an 
markets and middlemen, our me 
have tackled first the problems a 
home and succeeded in spite of g 
the handicaps that apppear outsid 
of their farm boundary lines. 

They are both members of the 
Dairymen’s league, and both “poolers" 
as it happens. They belong to themm- 
farm bureau and feel that the farn 
bureau belongs to them. They 2 
interested in schools because they 
have children. They help suppo 
the church because they know that 
righteous community is a better place 
for material things. They know the 
meaning of the word “cooperation,” 
and want to see their neighbor’ 
“principalities” as great and flourish 
ing as their own. 





Milk in Chicks’ Diet 

Milk products in the ration of young 
and growing chicks are as essential 
green food because they provide al 
other dietary property without which 
proper growth and development car 
not be expected or maintained. The 
are a number of sources to which 
may go for our milk products. Prob 
ably the best for the average farm 
conditions is skimmilk. Buttermilk 
is without a doubt equally as good. 

Farmers who sell their whole m 
and have an extremely limited suppl 
of skimmilk or buttermilk may profit 
ably resort to other dairy by-product 
which are available. Semi-solid but 
termilk probably heads the list. Thi 
material is fed as a beverage and h 
given wonderfully satisfactory 
sults. At the International egg laying 
and breeding contest at Vineland, %. 
J., this product has been used in feed 
ing baby chicks until they are 8 wees 
old. Those in charge of the contest) 
are firm in their statements which 
to the effect that without milk pr 
ducts, successful raising of young 
stock is quite impossible. Dry ° 
powdered milk .or buttermilk is 
very efficient form 18 which to feed 
either being mixed with the dry 
or diluted and, fed as a beverage. 

Many feeders will ask the question: 
What is the relative advantage % 
liquid and dry products and the ad 
vantage of sour or sweet milk? 
thorities say without hesitation 
liquid milk is superior to the ¢ 
powder especially when fed to you 
chicks. They apparently relish 
more and it has a stimulating e* 
on their appetite. Sour milk i 
erally recognized as superior to § 
Sour milk contains lactic 
slightly more palatable and acts 4 
internal disinfectant cleansing the 
gestive tract, killing certain ut 
able types of bacteria. Sour 
been found by actual test to be! 
Pendiy Ont See 
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UNADILLA SILOS 
on Famous Dairy Farms 


Borden, Walker-Gordon, Hood & 
Sons, National, State, County, Col- 
lege, and School farms— famous 
dairies throughout the East use 
Unadilla Silos. 

These farms demand the best of 
silos. They judge on the quality of 
silage, the strength, beauty and 
convenience of the silo. So the 
new silos are Unadillas, 


Look at the famous Unadilla door- 
front ladder—and you'll seewhy 
Unadilla leads. With its prices at 1917 
levels and special discounts for early 
orders, the Unadilla is a silo of econ- 
omy as well as convenience. 


Write for particulars on prices 

and the catalog which explains 

all Unadilla features. 
UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box B, Unadilla, N.Y. or DesMoines,la. 




















Satine lousy colts, 
}horsesfandfcattle’_ You'll get 
‘petter™chicks—b igger, better 
owls-morexeges—better 
"contented ‘stock if 

jYare apt to be s0usy now. 
Givegsthem’a chance. Sprinkle 
— Killerinto the peers about 

coops, on roosts, in nests of lay- 
ing and setting hens. Always keep 
Louse Killer in the dust bath. For 
lousy horses and cattle, colts and 
calves,’ stroke the hair the wrong 
yray,ond siftin Louse Killer. 
Weauthorize dealers toreturn your 
money if it does 5 not do as claimed. 


IL Ib. 2c, 2% Ibs, 60c 
\ Eicept in the far West and Canada 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
} Ashland, Ohio 
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Soldon 
Its Merits money refunded. 
SEND TODAY $1 Package sufficient 


for ordinary cases 






ritefordescriptive booklet 
MINERAL REMEDY co. 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 








YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 


A BOG —s PUFF OR THOROUGH- 


A 





iN, BUT 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S OFF 





will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. 

not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. ae tell 
more if you write, R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 379 Temple Be --- ane 2 Mass. 


STRAWBERRY, DEWBERRY, Raspberry plants, 
ASPARAGUS CROWNS, Tomato, Cantalope and other 
Seeds. Stock the best and true-to-ngme. FREE, our 
new 1922 
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sweet. Furthermore, it is impossible 
to feed sweet milk all the time, for 
in warm weather it will sour quickly. 
It is unsafe to feed the product first 
sweet and then sour. After years of 
experience in brooding thousands of 
chicks, H. R. Lewis of Lewis farms, 
R. IL, says in a report, that without 
hesitation he questions his ability to 
brood chicks successfully without a 
liberal supply of sour or skimmilk. 


Where Credit is Due 


In the recent news notes about the activi- 
ties of milk dealers who are stimulating interest 
in independent buying, there is no intention 
to take away credit from those producers who 
have been working to the same end. There is 
no question about the desire of milk dealers to 
aid in every way possible the independent milk 
producers, and this accounts for the facilities 
which the dealers offer—[The Editor. 

In your issue of May 6 is a state- 
ment which I know to be incorrect. 
Under the title of, “Of Interest to 
Every Milk Producer,” you make the 
statement that the Sheffield farms 
company organized 125 representatives 
at New York city. I am a subscriber 
of the American Agriculturist, an in- 
dependent milk producer selling to 
the Sheffield farms, and was the Hills- 
dale delegate at the meeting held in 
the New York Athletic Club on April 
20. 

We organized ourselves and we are 
only receiving the temporary assis- 
tance of the Sheffield farms company. 
Mr. Horton grouped all his milk sta- 
tions and we elected one man from 
each group to go to New York to con- 
fer with the directors for the price 
of milk for the month of May. As we 
did not know the geographical situa- 
tion of the different Sheffield milk 
stations, we asked for Mr. Horton’s 
assistance to give us a start, which he 
has agreed to do.—[Walter Nolan, 
Hillsdale Delegate, Independent Milk 
Producers, Group 11. 


Giving Layers Spring Care 

Birds that have been under lights 
during the winter laying season neces- 
sitate special care at this time, even 
though they may be doing well in the 


nest. Flocks that have averaged as 
many as 50 eggs per bird during the 
months of November through Janu- 
ary are very apt to be thin or in poor 
flesh. Handling the birds at this time 


will soon determine the condition they 


are in, coming out of their winter 
task. This condition may be easily 
distinguished by feeling of the breast 
bone for the amount of flesh as well 
as the condition of the flesh between 
the pelvic and breast bones. 

Birds that have been under lights 
need at least 10 to 12 pounds of grain 
per day for every 100 birds during 
May, in order that they keep in good 
flesh. If heavy oats cannot be se- 
cured for feeding, the scratch feed 


may be made up of equal parts of corn 


and wheat, says the New Jersey sta- 
tion. Increased mash consumption 
may be secured by increasing the 


linear foot of 
hopper for every five birds. Abund- 
ance of water and oyster shells is 
equally important as grain mash, 


hopper space to one 


Isolate the Male Birds 


With the breeding season over and 
no longer a demand for hatching eggs 
poultrymen operating on an extensive 
scale follow the practice of isolating 
the male bircs. This practice may 
well be adopted in the small flock. 
The foosters may be sold or isolated 
depending on their utility in the flock. 
By removing the male birds from the 
flock the hens are not worried continu- 
ally and they will lay just as many 
eggs. 

The greatest factor, however, is that 
when the male birds are removed from 
the flock the hens lay infertile eggs 
which keep better both in the fresh 
trade or if they are to be placed in 
waterglass. As long as the roosters 
are not producing or are not a produc- 
tive factor there is no need in feeding 
them expensive grain. 


Modern Culling—In the early fall 
after the fowls have been picked from 
the flock to make up the breeding pens 
for the coming season, the remainder 
of the birds should be gone over for 
final elimination of those which should 
not be held. Modern culling, if intelli- 
gently practiced, goes farther than 
simple elimination of the poor produc- 
ers. It is really the selection of the 
superior individuals to reproduce fu- 
ture generation of layers. The use of 
celluloid bands of different colors, at- 
tached to Biddy’s leg, every time she is 
detected sitting, will tell whether or 
not she should meet the ax man. 


Speaks For Itself—The appearance 
of your herd as they go to pasture 
after housing is a pretty accurate in- 
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‘You Don’t Pay 


A truer statement was never 
made. Ask any one of the 
millions of De Laval users and 
they will invariably reply, ““My 
De Laval doesn’t owe me a 
cent. It paid for itself in less 
than a year, and ever since has 
been making me money.’’ 

Why? Because the minute 
you start using a De Laval you 
get something to sell for cash— 
cream; and in addition you get 
skim- milk to grow into another 
crop of calves, pigsand chickens. 
Two sources of profit, and a 
steady cash income every day. 


or badly worn 


There is a De Lav 
for you, no matter 


power, electric or 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
NEW YORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29£E.Madison St. 61 Beale St. ‘ 
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For a De Laval 
It Pays For Itself 


Even if you don’t own a 
De Laval you are probably pay- 
ing for one anyway—especially 
if you are using a cheap, inferior 


skimming by hand—in the cream 
that is being lost. 
method of separating cream 
from milk is so efficient, easy 
and economical in the long run 
as the De Laval. 


thousand cows. Furnished with hand, 


See your De Laval Agent now or write 
us about getting one. 


Sooner or later you will use a: 


De Laval 


”@ Cream Separator and Milker 
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Try 2 bags 
at our risk |= 


Prove on your own cows that 


Larro increases profits! 


Dairymen! Write for. our trial offer. Learn how 
Larro increases doiry rele Learn how you can either in- 
crease your milk yields or reloe produce the same milk wi 

less cows—less feed—less work. The Dutch Dairy Porm, 1 N. 
C. reports for Syameie, — - our cows break state record 
for but! hutterfat, ” Anoth not only get more milk but 
“It is the most economical feed, 




















Write for ALL the 
FACTS Regarding 
Larro Dairy Feed 








my cows are healthier Anat Hundreds of such letters prove 
un $s Of suc 
Larro a real profit maker for dairymen. 


ABBA Raion ter 


Dairy Cows 


Larro increases gairy profits in four ways: (1)—Increases milk | doesnot now, andnever 
ields. (2)—Prod me milk with less cows and less feed. § wil] contain materials of 
3)—Ends off-feed conditions, (4)—K cows healthy. It does J jow feeding value. Every 
this because its famous blend of sel in ients is succulent, bagof LARRO contains the 


palatable, easily digested and highly nourishing. But prove our 
claims on your own cows. Get our offer. Learn how your dealer 
will sell you two bags of Larro to try at our risk. If 0 fails 
te ee ae milk, dealer —e refund your enoney upon return 

empt: Why take ch uncertain home mix- 
co y ae time? Write f for all the facts—today th 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO.2312 Larrowe Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





“LARRO never did, it 


same high quality of in- 
gredients—and is of the 
same e high f feeding value. 
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No Filler— 
no off-grade 
ingredients 


e same — yesterd —% ‘ 




















Dr. David Roberts Animal Medicines 


A prescription for very animal "avery mrimal ailment, whether | it be 


on over thirty yeare ito fone 
eae overcoming Abortion fn com ws i = 
f Shee ot iid over ear nether you own five head 


\bortion Out and K 


“THE CATTLE oF srecis ST. 
We. Tells how to or 
Co., inc. 


o- a. ha ABORTION IN 
rite Dt, DAVID ROBERTS 





poultry. complet line for "line f the f li om, Bore a ee 
ine for of your live 8’ 
Dr. DAVID Tt-ABORTION pally hes been sue: 
















were every 
ierdat sma expense. 
Waukesha, 





Wis. 
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dex ot thrift or shiftlessness, or worse. 


=SLUG Ss 


‘Used from Ocean to Ocean for 


Trees and Shrubs from Insects. Put wu 


og HEE aS 





Sold by Seed Rp of aii eae 
Saves Currants, Sugeeoen, Capbage,, 






HOT= 


35 Years 
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Helps You Sell, Buy 
Rent or Exchange. Se- 


cure Help or Find Work. 
Address must be counted 
as part of the 
advertisement. 
b Each initial or 


ome counts 


word Cash 
mast accom: AMERICAN A@RICULTURIST 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eges. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
+ t care in allowing poultry and egg actvertisers to use 

thls paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 








~ CHIC KS—from our record egg producing Anconas 
and English Leghorns now reduced to new low prices. 
Champion egg strains. Wholesale prices to everybody. 
PROGRESSIVE POULTRY FABMS, Box K, Holland, 
Michigan. 





LIGHT BRAHMA BGGS $2.50 per 15, Barred 
‘ocks; S. C. W. Leghorn $2 per 15, Express 
Brahma Rusters $4, Rock Rusters $2; fine stock. 
J. EDW. THOMAS, Stuyvesant, N. ¥Y 
FIVE “HUNDRED | Barron White Leghorn “dandy 
pullets, 3% months; immediate shipment $1.75 each. 
‘en-week Ancona pullets $1.45 each. FOREST FARM, 
Rockaway, New Jersey. 





5S. CC. RHODE ISLAND Red Baby Chicks, 
heavy laying, dark red, Cornell, selected stock. 2 
cents each $18 per 100. M. B. SILVER, Chateaugay, 
N. ¥ 


SS eee 


WHITE PLYMOU TH ROCK eges for hatching 
$1.25 per 15; $2.25 per 30; $3 50 per 50; $6.00 per 
100; delive- 4.” Jos _@. KE NNEL, _Atgien, Penna 

BABY CHICKS from our ‘farm hate chery. Strong. 
vigorous. Get our attractive prices before you order. 
Do it now. PIELL BROTHERS, ‘Pittstown, N. J 

. ¢. Waite LEGHORN BABY CHIC KS, $20.00 

paid e. 5 at BUNGALOW 

OU Lt FARM, M 


New Jersey. 
“CHICKS BY PanceL Post. c. 0. D. Guaranteed. 
20ee, moon, Barga 7th year cata. free. Box 
26, M. LAUVER. MiicAlisterville. Pa. 

















TEN AND TWELVE week pullets. Standard varie- 
ties. Best strains. FOREST FARM, Rockaway, 
New Jersey. 





PRIC ‘ES LOW. Baby Chicks 5 and Hatching Eggs 
EMPIRE HATCHERY, Seward, N. Y. 





TEN CHOICE Bourbon Red Turkey eggs $5.00 
HOMER LEHMAN, Amaranth, Pa. 





+ PARDEE'S PERFECT PEKINS, “Box ¥, Islip, N. 
Eggs, ducklings. Catalog 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


2,000,000 CABBAGE PLANTS (field grown) Early 
Jersey Wakefield. Copenhagen Market. Enkhuizen 
Glory, All Head Early, Early Flat Dutch, Succession 
and surehead, 2.25 per 1000. 2,000,000 tomato 
plants (field grown) ready May 20th, LEarliana, 
Bonny Best, John Baer, Greater Baltimore, Success, 
Matchless, Red Rock, Norton and Stone, - $2.50 per 
1000; 5,000 $11.00. Cauliflower plants, Early Snow- 
ball, $4.00 per 1000. Transplanted tomatoes (all 
varieties) $7.00 per 1000. Teansplanted peppers, 
Ruby King, Chinese Giant, Worldbeater and Long 
Red Cayenne, $7.50 per 1000. Potted tomatoes, pep- 
pers and egg plants (all varieties), $2.75 per 100; 
$25.00 per 1000. Cabbage and tomato seedlings for 
transplanting, $2.75 per 1000. Send for free list of 
all vegetable plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morris- 
town, New Jersey. 








BERRY, VEGETABLE AND FLOWER PLANTS. 
Leading varieties strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, 
dewherry, loganberry, gooseberry, currant, and grape 
plants; asparagus, rhubarb, horseradish, hop, and 
mint roots, cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, celery, beet, 
lettuce, onion, egg plant, pepper, and sweet potato 
plants; dahlia, canna, iris, gladiolus, and begonia 
bulbs; hollyhock, columbine, foxgleve, canterbury 
bells, anchusa, dephinium, gaillardia, hibiscus, shasta 
daisy, and other perennial flower plants; aster, pansy, 
ageratum, snapdragon, Japanese pink, cosmos, lark- 
spur, firebush, petunia, phiox, portulaca, salvia, sal- 
pigiossis, verbena, scabiosa, zinnia, and other Wj 
flower plants; roses and shrubs. Catalog free. HARR 
D. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. 





MILLIONS FINE FIELD GROWN caneies 
and tomato plants, seven varieties—500 $1.2 1,000 
2.25, 5,000 $10.00, mailed prepaid. Expressed, 
10,000, $15.00 cash. Sweet Potato plants—500 
$1.50, 1,000 $2.50 pestpata. Expressed, 10,000 $20. 
All plants well packed, good order delivery guar- 
anteed. TIDEWATER PLANT COMPANY, Frank- 
lin, ,_ Va. 


FROST PROOF fAneses PLANTS, leading 
varieties, 1,000, $1. 5,00 . $1. a thousand post- 
paid; 500, $1 25; Lees, $2. Pertorican Yam _ po- 
tato and tomato plants, i000, $2.00; 4000 $7.00; 
10,000, $1.50 thousand. Prompt shipment mail or 
express Satisfaction guaranteed. JEFFERSON 
FARMS, Albany, Ga. 








FOR SALE—Strawberry plants, red_ raspberries, 
black raspberries and blackberries, fresh dug. Post 
paid price list on request. BROOKVIEW STOCK 
AND FRUIT FARM. Pulaski, N. Y., RB. 5. 





c ‘ABB SAGE plants ready May 10th, * J. Wakefield, 
Copenhagen, all season $2.25 per postpaid. 
Dahlia roots $1.25 per dozen postpaid. ay ID ROD- 
WAY, Hartley, Delaware 





SWINE 





18 PU RE “BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS of the 
middie of March and Ist of April farrow. As good 
as can be produced out of School Master dams that 
weighed 400 Ibs. at 10 months old and sired by 
Rajah Prince and Alfalfa Monster. Pair not akin, 
yee $15 each. JOHN B. JOHNSON, Rome, N. Y 

» 4 





mUROC SWINE, the hog that is. Extra fine pigs 
from thfinder dams and Taxpayer sire, 800-lb 
hog with heavy bone. Walts top col. pigs also. If 
you want good hogs write us. D. H. TOWNSEND 
AND SONS. Interlaken, N. Y. 


REGISTERED—Big type O. I. C. pigs. The L. B 
Silver, ane. The best of breeding; guaranteed sat- 
isfactory. EO. M. RUPRACHT, Mallory, We 








HAMPSHIRE PIGS for ‘June delivery, Defender, 
peccmsnent and Pershing breeding. Write CLARENCE 
DICE, Chambersburg, Pa., R. 8. 


SWEET POT! plants, certified, Nancy Halls, 
Big STEM Jeuseys, 300 $1.25 as $2.00; 1000 $3.00 
postpaid; 10,000 express $2 5.00. J. T. COUNCILL 
& SONS, Franklin, Va. 





SEED CORN.—Gold Nugget, best all-round corn 
for grain or ello, Selected, graded seed of highest 
germination, bags free, $3.00 bush. MEADOW FARM, 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 


461 Feurth Ave., New York City phe 


allowed under this 





OUR HELP BUREAU 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WE WANT A MAN who knows the farming busi- 
ness and the farmer's problems. The man we hire 
need not be a genius but he must believe in American 
Agriculturist and the great work it is doing for 
farmers. If you have an auto or motor-cycle, you 
can easily earn $40 to $75 weekly by becoming one 
of our county salesman. Besides very liberal com- 
pensation, we make a liberal allowance to cover 
your personal expenses. Write for details of 
our liberal new offer to qunty salesmen. Mention 
your choice of counties. Adc H. L. Vonderlieth, 
xe American Agriculturist, rive 4th Ave., New York 








DO YOU NEED HELP? We have many able-bod- 
fed Jewish young men, with and — oan, 
rho wish on farms. 
steady man, write for, an order blank. Ours is not x 
ba fp —.. and we make 
ge to employer or emp’ THE JEWISH 
Aakicvirt RAL SOCIETY, cite ‘Second Ave., New 





on A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR—$110 

to $250 monthly, expenses paid after 3 months’ spare 
time study. em | opportunities. Position guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Write for free booklet 
G-84. STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for railroads nearest 
their homes—EVERYWHERE; beginners $150, later 
$250. RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W16, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RCOME | AUTOMOBILE EXPERTS. Hundreds 
vacancies. $45 week. Learn while earning. Write 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. E413, Rochester, 











SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


FARM HANDS, Laborers, helpers, supplied in any 
number, providing the tra nsportation is prepaid to 
destination. INTERNATIONAL LABOR AGENCY, 
153 Bowery, New York. Established in 1907. 





HAY- 


W.D. POWER & CO, 601 W. 33rd St., New York 

We are the largest handlers of hay in 
Greater New York; if you have hay to 
dispose of, don’t overlook: us. R.R. permits 
sent on request, 


HAY & PRODUCE 


For Best Results Ship to 
Chelsea Hay & Grain Co. Inc. 


Commission Merchants 
2371 First Avenue 
Ref : Chelsea Exch 











ge Bank, © 


RUSH ORDERS FOR 


Crosshead Bale Ties 


Delivered oe at low 
prices. Freight Prepaid 


TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y. 

















Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
for Hay and Straw baling, etc. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. Wilson Co. 
520 Washington St. New York 


“HAY WANTED” 


We handle all grades of hay and straw. If you 
do not care a — will | purchase outright. 
or 
1 BEE E. VAN eae ey 
N. Y. Hay Exchange, N. 




















FEMALE HEDP WANTED 


BECOME EXPERT MILLINERS. $125 month. 
Earn while learning. Sample lessons free. Write im- 
mediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. E 835, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








WOMEN—GIRLS—Learn dress designing. a a 
week. Learn while rning me lessons free. 
i INSTITUTE, ‘Dept. E-542, Rochester, 





AGENTS WANTED 





FOR SALe: Congied Rural Russet potatoes, sw 
per bu. in lots Cy 100 bus. or more. Dr. 
PADGET, Tully, N. Y¥. 


AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet article plan is a 
wonder. Get our free sample case offer. HO-RO-CO. 
77 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 








SWEET POTATOES and _ cabbage plants, post- 
paid, 300 $1. Thousand $3.50. WILLIAM REDCAY, 
Lancaster, Pa., Route 6. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





ASPARAGUS ROOTS, large selected, for quick 
results, $4.75 per 100. HARRY D. SQUIRES, Good 


Ground, N. 





CABBAGE PLANTS: One million Danish. THOS. 
G. ASHMEAD, Williamson, N. Y. 





DUROC WEANLING BOARS by sons of Scissors 
and Great Orion Sensation; price “pecan $15 up. 
RALPH WILSON, Bloomville, Ohio. 


~ REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE rigs, big type 
from large litters; prices reasonable. B. KIM- 
MEY, East Gree nbush, Y. 








TAMWORTHS for sale. Champ fon | stock, ;, gilts and 
weanlings. . WALN, Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 


REGISTERED O. Cc. and Chester White pigs: 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, BB. Be 


DUROC PIGS $10 Ped. SERENO WEEKS, De 
raf, 0. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS ~-Brechoaring and others. 
PAINE’S FARM, Royalton, Vt 


$750 SECURES \250-ACRE FARM: Horses, 10 cows, 
implements, poultry, vehicles, feed included; on im- 
proved road near RR town; machine-worked tillage, 
cuts 100 tons hay; brook-watered 60-cow pasture: 
wood when marketed should pay for all; fruit; 10- 
room house, 50-ft. barn. To settle estate, $3500, 
only $750 needed, easy terms. Details page 30 illus. 
catalog 1200 bargains. Free. J 
AGENCY, 150R Nassau St., New York City. 





TOBACCO 





NATURAL LEAF TpeBacce. chewing 5 pounds, 
$1.50; a pounds, $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds, $1.25; 
10 poun $2 00. Send no money. Pay when re- 
ene. TOBACCO GROWERS’ UNION, Paducah, 





Ly a ee leaf, three years old. Extra 
one meme, 6 lbs. $1. }. grade chewing, 6 Ibs. 
when received. 


$1 Pay for tobacco and postage 
PiRMERS’ EXCHANGE. 119-4, Tawesville, Ky. 





CATTLE 


@RCHARD GROVE MILKING SHORTHORNS. 
bull calves, bulls ready for service, will please, 
Price $50 up. milking dams. Sire, Baron 
Clay. by Norwood Clay, out of Belle Clare a. m. 
reeord if215. in R. HOTCHKISS, West Spring- 

ld, Erie county, Pa. 

TOBACCO—Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking, 10 
the. $2.25, Rich mellow hand selected chewing 3 Ibs. 
WALDROP 











Free receipt for preparing. 
BROTHERS, Murray, Ky. 


WHY PAY MORE? Purebred “gegistered Holstein 
heifer coisas Fifty dollars express prepaid. Circulars 
free. CONDON’S HOLSTEIN ARCADIA, West Ches- 
ter. Ohio. 


REGISTERED RED POLLED full calves and 
yearlings. Pass the final Federal tuberculosis test 
for accredited herd. BANKSON BROS., Rouseville, 
Pa. 











FOR SALE: Registered Hampshire Down sheep 
stud rams. Prices and particulars upon application to 
BE. EB. RIDOUT, Ophir Farm, Purchage, Be 

ONE REG. AYESHIRE Y RLING BULL, three 
young heifer calves. A. B. SWAN, Jasper, Y 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


ONE HUNDRED FOX, COON, AND RABBIT 
Hound pupples and running dogs Summer prices. 
Shipped —_ LAKE SHORE KENNELS, 
Himrod, 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS and young dogs 
ready to go right at work getting cows. Write for 
list. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y¥ 























ag rt N TOBACCO, 5 pounds $1.25; 15 
ponte $3.0 Send no money, pay when received. 
FARMERS’ * ASHOCIATION, onesboro, Arka 





RADIO 





RADIO! BADIO! BADIO! 

We have your every radio need. Get in touch 
with us before you buy. We carry full line of = 
parts from piece of wire to amplifier for you 
radio. Also tools of every description for building 
outfits. Complete radio sets $15 to $300. General 
instruction and working plans 25 cents to 
$1. All C.0.D. parcel post. Daatiietes 30 
years Wr us for full details today. 
HATTAN HARDWARE & TOOL CORPORATION. 
497 Third Ave., New York City. 


640-ACRE FARM ON STATE ROAD: 5 horses, 
hogs, 22 cows and calves, 3 heifers, bull, poultry, 
equipment included; handy RR_ town, convenient 
Syracuse; close lake; 200 acres tillage; 50-cow a 
ture; timber; fine 12-room house, furnace, 80-ft. 

ment barn, good 6-room tenant house, 80-ft. saw miti 
complete. To settle affairs all $10,000, only $3500 
cash. W. H. MAYNARD, Canastota, N. Y. 


LAND SEEKERS, ATTENTION — Opportun 
awaits you near thriving city in Michigan. "30, 
40, 80-acre tracts. Clay loam soil, $15 to $35 per 
acre; $10 to $50 down, balance long time. Write 
today for FREE illustrated booklet siving full_in- 
formation. SWIGART LAND CO., -1246 First 
National Bank Building, Chicago. 








$1500 GETS 158 ACRES; new barn, furniture, 
horses, 10 cows, 3 heifers, poultry, equipment, feed 
included; near RR town; 80 acres tillage; equipped 
sugar grove; handsome house, new 26-cow barn, silo. 
Quner has other interests, $5500, only $1500 cash. 
GEO. L. SHOLES, 4 Main St. . Sherburne, N. » A 

I HAVE CASH | BUYERS for salable “farms. 
Will deal with owners only. Give description and 
cash price. MORRIS M. PERKINS, Dept. D, 
Columbia, Mo. 











Apsee Wyte PERRY FARM AGENCY, Cana- 
joharie, N. Y. for catalogue of Central New York 
State farm bargains. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 
farm bargains. Cc. M. 





Write for catalogue of 
DOUGLAS, Herkimer, N. Y. 





HIDES AND FURS 





LET US TAN oye HIDE—Cow and horse hide 
for ows —_ : robes. Cow and steer hides into 
harn leather. Catalog on request. THE 
CHOSBY. 'yRISIAN FUR OO., hester, N. Y. 





CIGARS 





CIGARS—Special offer. ‘La Azora’’ made to sell 
2 for 25 cents, while they last $2 box of 50. Each 
cigar wrapped in tinfoil. Havana filler throughout; 
will suit or your money eae Cia. BR CIGAR 
co., 9 Church St. New York C 





STANCHIONS 





AIREDALE PUPS and grown dogs on approval. 
None _ better Registered stock Booklet E. G 
Cc CLA OH, Greenland, New Hampshire. 








FINE LOT THOROUG HBRED Collie Pups now 
ready. Spayed females and males ARCADIA 
FARMS, Bally, Penna. 

COLLIE PUPS, bred bitches; cow drivers. PAINE’S 
KENNELS, So. Royalton, Vt 











HONEY 
~ PTALIAN QUEENS AND et we the kind that 
please. 2 fr. Nuclei, $4.00, $5.25. Jumbo 
oo M4 and $6 ~ 4 (Queens inc ded). Queens $1.25 


Shipping boxes returned collect & & 
OSTRANDER, ‘Mellenville, _ & 








HONEY—Onondaga County Clover or Buckwheat 
quedo, 5 Ibs, $1.15; 10 Ibs. $2.00, postpaid. 
Farm Bureau members. BANSOM FARM, 

Ysto “Spring St., Syracuse, Y. 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchater.They are chive subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE R. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 





MISCELLANEOUS ~ 





NEW HARTT-PABR tractor, absolutely right, will 
demonstrate; large case grain separator, engine and 
; Bower three-quarter ton automobile trailer, 
with cow rack. Offer these at bargain prices. W. A. 
WITHROW, Route Four, Syracuse, New York. 





BARRELS OF SLIGHTLY DAMAGED CROCKESY. 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Aluminumware, 
shipped direct from factory to consumer. Write us fot 
particulars. EF. ASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 


PATCHWOBK—Send fifteen cents for household 
package, bright new calicoes and percales. Your 
J ay every time. PATCHWORK COMPANY, 

ae 0 








PATENTS 


PROTE ECT YOUR RIGHTS. Write for “Record of 
Invention Lek tains form to establish evidence 
of your invent Prompt personal 


4 a Columbian Bid. Wash. 
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EST hey ea LADDERS 22¢ r 
toot, freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, n.'Y. 


HOUSEDRESS— Percale, $1; switches, $2. EVA 
. Canton, N. Y. 














EeARDyopD, ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 


a 





WANTED—To hear from owner of os f 
0. K. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wisconsin oo oe 





ECC S WANTED 


FRESH WHITES AND BROWNS BROWNS 
ALSO DUCK ECC 
for the select ade on tae te over 40 
building up. Ship carefully graded and vacked stock, 
We <* or handle on commiss: feston. 
GEO. RITTENHOUSE & CO. 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
23-25 Jay Street New York City 








FANCY ECCS WANTED 


Brown Eggs; also Parmet Butter. Give 
trial; 30 years in business satin 


We _ have handled e rom the Pa. State col- 
lege for a considerable A. | with entire satis- 
faction. 

H. WITTNER 
318 Greenwich St. 


EGGS WANTED 


Well packed, amd frades. Wettes and Browns 
highest - p 


Lewis ‘& Sandbank 


Bonded C i 


152 Reade St., York. 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: “COM. AGENCIES 


New York 




















Newark, New Jersey 
feeds more than 1,000,000 people daily 
Adam Hebeler & Co. 


46-48 St., Commerce St., Newark, WN. J. 
are reputable wholesale dealers in 


Eggs, Live Poultry and Veal 


Try us; you will ship more than once. 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
Td - R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St. New York City 











Fattening Rations for Ducks 


Ducklings to be marketed are placed 
on a fattening ration before killing. 
This ration is made up three parts, 
by weight, cornmeal, two parts of low- 
grade flour or middlings, one part 
bran, one-half part beef scrap, with 
3% grit and 10% green feed, fed three 
times daily. Another mash found 
satisfactory hy duck breeders consists 
of three parts cornmeal, one part low- 
grade wheat flour, one part bran, 5% 
beef scrap, and 3% oyster shell, with 
the green feed and grit added. 

The green feed is sometimes left out 
of the ration during the last seven 
days of fattening, as it tends to color 
the meat and may produce a slightly 
flabby rather thau a firm flesh. How- 
ever, feeders find it easier to keep the 
ducklings in good feeding condition 
ona mash containing green feed. 
Boiled fish may replace the beef scrap, 
but it is not recommended up to 
within two weeks before they are 
killed, as it may give a fishy taste to 
their flesh. A considerable quantity 
of boiled fish is fed in the mash to 
laying ducks in sections where the 
duck farms border on the water and 
where fish is available at a very small 
cost, which aids materially in sedestng 
the cost of feeding. 





BALFOUR BROTHERS 


BONDED COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
850 Washingten St., New York 
make daily returns to shippers of 


White and Brown Eggs 


We - get you full market prices. Try w 


a shipment; send for stencils. 


NEARBY WHITE 
AND BROWN 
when WE ,POULTRY AND DRESSED CALVES 


ik for a strictly reliab’ 
to you need look no farther th im 


Steers & Menke 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


W. WASHINGTON MKT., NEW YORK 
Established 1883 


SECOND | HAND EGG CASES 











Wholesale Dealers Shi 
519 W. 42 St., New Tork hy. 
Ship me your 


WHITE and BROWN ECCS 


! make daily returns at top market prices 


ARNOLD WEITZ 
{83 Duane St.. New York 


Ref. Atlantic Nati. Bank, New York 


WHITE and BROWN EGGS 
S Saree eee 
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*RI DERS 
PURPLE SAGE. 


OF THE 





By Zane Grey 














As the story opens, iene Withersteen, the 
daughter of a wealthy Mormon ranch owner 
Venters, a Gentile rider on her range, and 
Tull, 2 Mormon leader, are at Jane’s home, 
Cottonwoods. Tull is about to punish Venters 
for some imaginary offence when Lassiter, a 
stranger, rides up and prevents the outrage. 
From the conversation which follows it is evi- 
dent that Tull is in love with Jane and that 
she has re 4A to marry him. And Tull is 
retaliating aking from_Jane all the things 
that she Sie most dear. irst her cattle were 
stolen, then her riders deserted her, and her 
women friends betrayed her. Instead of weak- 
ening under such treatment, Jane only grows 
farther and farther away from the Mormons 
and their ideals. 

Meanwhile, Venters, who had gone alone 
out on the sage to hunt down the robbers has 
been leading an exciting life. In his first 
encounter with Oldring’s band, he shot one of 
their number, a girl in the garb of a ee 
She be Venters not to send her back to Ol 

Fo save her, Venters carries her back 


me the canon where they are still in hiding. 
Chapter XIX 
Gold 


S$ HE was cursing himself for a 

thoughtless fool the man’s tall 
ferm became familiar and he rec- 
ognized Lassiter. Then the reversal of 
emotions changed his run to a walk; 
he tried to call out, but his voice re- 
fused to carry; when he reached camp 
there was Lassiter staring at the 
white-faced girl. By that time Ring 
and Whitie had recognized him. 

“Hello, Venters! I’m makin’ you a 
visit,” said Lassiter, slowly. ‘“‘An’ I’m 
some surprised to see you’ve a—a 
young feller for company.” 

One glance had sufficed for the 
keen rider to read Bess’s real sex, and 
for once his cool calm had deserted 
him. He stared till the white of Bess’s 
cheeks flared into crimson. That, if 
it were needed, was the concluding 
evidence of her femininity; for it went 
fittingly with her sun-tinted hair and 
darkened, dilated eyes, the sweetness 
of her mouth, and the striking sym- 
metry of herslender shape. 

“Heavens! Lassiter!” panted Ven- 
ters, when he caught his breath. 
“What relief—it’s only you! How— 
in the name of all—that’s wonderful 
—did you ever get here?” 

“I trailed you. We—I wanted to 
know where you was, if you had a 
safe place. So I trailed you.” 

“Trailed me!” cried Venters, bluntly. 

“IT reckon. It was some of a job after 
I got to them smooth rocks. I was all 
day trackin’ you up to them little 
cut steps in the rock. The rest was 
easy.” 

“Where’s your hoss? 
hid him.” 

“I tied him in them queer cedars 
down on the slope. He can’t be seen 
from the valley.” 

“That’s good. Well, well! I’m com- 
Pletely dumfounded. It was my idea 
that no man could track me in here.” 

“I reckon. But if there’s a tracker 
in these uplands as good as me he can 
find you.” 

“That’s bad. That'll worry me. 
But, Lassiter, now you’re here I’m 
glad to see you. And—and my com- 
Panion here is not a young fellow! 
-.. Bess, this is a friend of mine. 
He saved my life once.” 


I hope you 


‘HE embarrassment of the moment 

did not extend to Lassiter. Almost 
at once his manner, as he shook hands 
with Bess, relieved Venters and put 
the girl at ease. After Venters’s words 
and one quick look at Lassiter, her 
agitation stilled, and, though she was 
shy, if she was conscious of anything 
Out of the ordinary in the situation, 
certainly she did not show it. 

pr reckon ll only stay a little 
while,” Lassiter was saying. ‘An’ if 
you don’t mind troublin’, I’m hungry. 
I fetched some biscuits along, but 
they’re gone. Venters, this place is 


Sure the wonderfullest ever seen. 
Them cut steps on the slope! That 
outlet into the gorge! An’ it’s like 


climbin’ up through hell into heaven 
to climb that gorge into this 
There’s a queer-lookin’ rock 
at the top of the passage. I didn’t 
have time to 





% 
| During the preparation and eating 


of dinner Lassiter listened mostly, as 
was his wont, and occasionally he 
spoke in his quaint and dry way. 
Venters noted, however, that the rider 
showed an increasing interest in Bess. 
He asked her no questions, and only 
directed his attention to her while she 
was occupied and had no opportunity 
to observe his scrutiny. It seemed to 
Venters that Lassiter grew more and 
more absorbed in his study of Bess, 
and that he lost his coolness in some 
strange, softening sympathy. Then, 
quite abruptly, he arose and announc- 
ed the necessity for his early depart- 
ure. He said good-by to Bess in 2 
voice gentle and somewhat broken, 
and turned hurriedly away. Venters 
accompanied him, and they traversed 
the terrace, climbed the weathered 
slope, and passed under the stone 
bridge before either spoke again. 
Then Lassiter put a great hand on 
Venters’s shoulder and wheeled him 
. to meet a smoldering fire of gray eyes. 
“Lassiter, I couldn’t tell Jane! I 
couldn’t,” burst out Venters, reading 


his friend’s mind. “I tried. But I 
couldn’t. She wouldn’t understand, 
and she has troubles enough. And I 


love the girl!” 

“Venters, I reckon this beats me. 
I’ve seen some queer things in my 
time, too. This girl—who is she?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Don’t know! What is she, then?” 

“I don’t know that, either. Oh, it’s 
the strangest story you ever heard. I 
must tell you. But you'll never be- 
lieve.” 

“Venters, women were always puz- 
zles to me. But for all that, if this 
girl ain’t a child, an’ as innocent, I’m 
no fit person to think of virtue an’ 
goodness in anybody. Are you goin’ 
to be square with her?” 

“IT am—so help me God!” 

“T reckoned so. Mebbe my temper 
oughtn’t led me to make sure. But, 
man, she’s a woman in all but years. 
She’s sweeter’n the sage.” 

“Lassiter, I know, I know. But in 
spite of her innocence and eharm 
she’s—she’s not what she seems!” 

“I wouldn’t want to—of course, I 
couldn’t call you 2 liar, Venters,” said 
the older man. 

“What’s more, she was Oldring’s 
Masked Rider!” 

Venters expected to floor his friend 
with that statement, but he was not 
in any way prepared for the shock his 
words gave. For an instant he was 
astounded to see Lassiter stunned; 
then his own passionate eagerness to 
unbosom himself, to tell the wonder- 
ful story, precluded any other thought. 

“Son, tell me all about this,” pres- 
ently said Lassiter as he seated him- 
self on a stone and wiped his moist 
brow. 


HEREUPON Venters began his nar- 
} rative at the point where he had 
shot the rustler and Oldring’s Masked 
Rider, and he rushed through it, tell- 
ing all, not holding back even Bess’s 
unreserved avowal of her love or his 
deepest emotions. 

“That’s the story,” 
cluding. “I love her, though I’ve 
never told her. If I did tell her I’d 
be ready to marry her, and that seems 
impossible in this country. Id be 
afraid to risk taking her anywhere. 
So I intend to do the best I can for 
her here.” 

“The longer I live the stranger life 
is,” mused Lassiter, with downcast 
eyes. “I’m reminded of somethin’ 
you once said to Jane about hands in 
her game of life. There’s that unseen 
hand of power, an’ Tull’s black hand, 
an’ my red one, an’ your indifferent 
one, an’ the girl’s little brown, help- 
less one. An’, Venters, there’s an- 
other one that’s all-wise an’ all-won- 
derful. That’s the hand guidin’ Jane 
Withersteen’s game of life! ... 
Your story’s one to daze a far clearer 
head than mine. I can’t offer no ad- 
vice, even if you asked for it. Mebbe 
I can help you. Anyway, I'll hold 
Oldrin’ up when he comes to the vil- 
lage, an’ find out about this girl. I 
knew the rustler years ago. He’ll re- 
member me.” 

“Lassiter, if I ever meet Oldring F'll 
kill him!” cried Venters, with sudden 
intensity. 


* . 
‘ ed 


he said, con- 


ee 


“T reckon that ’d be perfectly nat- 
ural,” replied the rider. 

“Make him think Bess is dcad—es 
she is to him and that old life.” 

“Sure, sure, son. Cool down now. 
If you're goin’ to begin pullin’ -guns on 
Tull an’ Oldrin’ you want to be cool. 
I reckon, though, you’d better keep 
hid here. Well, I must be leavin’.” 

“One thing, Lasiter. You'll not teil 
Jane about Bess? Please don’t!” 

“T reckon not. But I wouldn’t be 
afraid to bet that after she’d got over 
anger at your secrecy—vVenters, she’d 
be furious once in her life!—she’d 
think more of you. I don’t mind 
sayin’ for myself that I think you're 
a good deal of a man.” 


N the further ascent Venters halted 

several times with the intention of 
saying good-by, yet he changed his 
mind and kept on climbing till they 
reached Balancing Rock. Lassiter 
examined the huge rock, listened to 
Venters’s idea of its position and sug- 
gestion, and curiously placed a strong 
hand upon it. 

“Hold on!” cried Venters. = 
heaved at it once and have never got- 
ten over my scare.” 


“Well, you do seem oncommon 
nervous,” replied Lassiter, much 
amused. ‘“‘Now, as for me, why I al- 


ways had the funniest notion to roll 
stones! When I was a kid I did it, 
an’ the bigger I got the bigger stones 
I'd roll. Ain’t that funny? Honest— 
even now I often get off my hoss just 
to tumble a big stone over a precipice, 
an’ watch it drop, an’ listen to it 
bang an’ boom. I've started some 
slides in my time, an’ don’t you forget 
it. I never seen a rock I wanted to 
roll as bad as this one! Wouldn't 
there jest be roarin’, crashin’ hell 
down that trail?” 

“You'd close the outlet forever!” 
exclaimed Venters. “Well, good-by, 
Lassiter. Keep my secret and don’t 
forget me. And be mighty careful 
how you get out of the valley below. 
The rustlers’ canon isn’t more than 
three miles up the Pass. Now you've 
tracked me here, I'll never feel safe 
again.” 

In his descent to the valley, Ven- 
ters’s emotion, roused to stirring pitch 
by the recital of his love story, quieted 
gradually, and in its place came a 
sober, thoughtful mood. All at once 
he saw that he was serious, because 
he would never more regain his sense 
of security while in the valley. What 
Lassiter could do another skilful 
tracker might duplicate. Among the 
many riders with whom Venters had 
ridden he recalled no one who could 
have taken his trail at Cottonwoods 
and have followed it to the edge of 
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the bare slope in the pass, let ial 
up that glistening smooth stone. Las- 
siter, however, was not an ordinary’ 
rider. Instead of hunting cattle tracks 
he had likely spent a goodly portion of 
his life tracking men. It was not im-' 
probable that among Oldring’s rust- 
lers there was one who shared Las- 
siter’s gift for trailing. And the more 
Venters dwelt on this possibility the 
more perturbed he grew. 4 

Lassiter’s visit, moreover, had a’ 
disquieting effect upon Bess, and Ven- 
ters fancied that she entertained the 
same thought as to future seclusion. 
The breaking of their solitude, though 
by a well-meaning friend, had not only 
dispelled all its dream and much of 
its charm, but had instilled a canker 
of fear. Both had seen the footprint 
in the sand. 

Venters did no more work that day. 
Sunset and twilight gave way to night, 
and the canon bird whistled its mel- 
ancholy notes, and the wind sang 
softly in the cliffs, and the camp-fire 
blazed and burned down to red em- 
bers. To Venters a subtle difference 
was apparent in all of these, or else the 
shadowy change had been in him. He 
hoped that on the morruw this slight 
depression would have passed away. 


| 

N that measure, however, he was 

doomed to disappointment. Further- 
more, Bess reverted to a wistful sad- 
ness that he had not observed in her 
since her recovery. His attempt to 
cheer her out of it resulted in dismal 
failure, and consequently in a dark- 
ening of his own mood. Hard work 
relieved him; still, when the day had 
passed, his unrest returned. Then he 
set to deliberate thinking, and there 
came to him the startling conviction 
that he must leave Surprise Valley 
and take Bess with him. As a rider he 
had taken many chances, and as an 
adventurer in Deception Pass he had 
unhesitatingly risked his life; but now 
he would run no preventable hazard 
of Bess's safety and happiness, and he 
was too lreen not to see that hazard. 
It gave him a pang to think of leav- 
ing the beautiful valley just when he 
had the means to establish a perman- 
ent and delightful home there. One 
flashing thought tore in hot tempta- 
tion through his mind—why not climb 
up into the gorge, roll Balancing Rock 
down the trail, and close forever the 
outlet to Deception Pass? “That was 
the beast in me—showing his teeth!” 
muttered Venters, scornfully. a 
just kill him good and quick! Ill be 
fair to this girl, if it’s the last thing I 
do on earth!” 

Another day went by, in which he 
worked less and pondered more and 
all the time covertly watched Bess 

(To be continued} 

















Send at once for big clear copy 
foo Sf the small picture puzzle shown 
here. Comex ete instructions and 
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Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by 3 
cular and Sub-Acute Rheumatism. I 
fered as only those who are thus afflicted koow 
for over three years. I tried remedy after 
remedy, but such relief as I obtained was only 
temporary. Finally, I found a treatment that 
cured me completely and such a pitiful con- 
dition has never returned. I have given it 
a number who were terribly afflicted, even bed- 
ridden some of them seventy to eighty years 
old, and the results were the same as in my 
own case. 

I want every sufferer from any form of 
muscular and sub-acute (swelling at the joints) 
rheumatism, to try the gteat value of my im- 


proved ‘“‘Home Treatment’ for its remarkable 


healing power. Don’t send a cent: simply mail 
your name and address, and I will send it free 
to try. After you have used it, and it has 
proven itself to be that long-looked for means 
of getting rid of such forms of rheumatism, 


you may send the price of it, One Dollar, but 

understand I do not want your money unless 

you are perfectly satisfied to send it. Isn't 

that fair? Why suffer any longer, when relief 

3 offered you free. Don’t delay. Write 
- ay. 


MARK H. JACKSON 
824 H. Durston Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 




















} hd SEPARA leaned. 
kims warm or cold milk. Different 
= picture which shows: larger ca- |, 

pacity machines. Get our plan of easy “Y 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free one, My 
dairy is large or small, write today. 
Qmamcan SEPARATOR Se. 

Bainbridge, N. 
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le Catalog of 50 new 


esigns and colorings. 
Cr i sit Why ute Pant, when 82c 
paper Room 12 x 14, 9 ft. ig 
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PARCEL POST EGG CASES 
SAFEST and CHEAPEST 


**A Nest for Each Egg’”’ 


Write for prices and catalogue. 
Send 5c for ‘es: dozen samples.j 


U. S. Pulp Products Corporation, Newark, N. Y. 


pests and supplies, complete 
ce Send +} for catalogue. 
RADIO TESTING STATION 


Dept. A. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


lf Ruptured 
Try This Free 


Apply it to Any Rupture, Old or 
Recent, Large or Small and You 
are on the Road That Has 
Convinced Thousands. 


Sent Free to Prove This 


Anyone ruptured, man, woman or child, 
should write at once to W. 8S. Rice, 709 A 
Main St., Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of 
his wonderful stimulating application. Just 
put it on the rupture and the muscles be- 
gin to tighten; they begin to bind to- 
gether so that the opening closes naturally 
and the need of a support or truss or 
appliance ig then done away with. 
neglect to send for this free trial. 
if your rupture doesn't bother you what is 
the use of wearing supports all your life? 
Why suffer this nuisance? Why run the 
risk of gangrene and such dangers from a 
small and innocent little rupture, the kind 
that bas thrown thousands on the operat- 
ing table? A host of men and women are 
daily running such risk just because their 
ruptures do not hurt nor prevent them 
from getting around. Write at once for 
this free trial, as it is certainly a wonder- 
ful thing and has aided in the cure of 
ruptures that were as big as a man’s two 































fists. Try and write at once, using the 
coupon below. 
| FREE FOR RUPTURE 


Ww. 8. . Ine., 

709 A Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You may send me entirely free a sample Treat- 
ment of your stimulating application for Rup- 
ture. 
BED. Seovecccceccccceccndenceeteceetescoccesce 
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Home is the Heart of the Farm 




















The Farmhouse Floors 
MRS. GEOBGE GRAY 


Of the many problems which con- 
front us as we endeavor to improve 
our homes, the floors are the most 
difficult. The question of expense, 
labor and the fact that different rooms 
require different treatment, must all be 
taken into consideration. 

If we are so fortunate as to have 
hardwood floors much of our trouble 
is solved. For bedrooms, living rooms 
and dining rooms, a waxed hardwood 
floor with rugs, is ideal. However, 
the majority of farm homes, particu- 
larly the older ones, do not have this 
kind of floor and the housewife must 
therefore make the.best of what she 
has. 

After the floors are cleaned the first 
step is to fill in all cracks, making a 
smooth, level surface. If the boards 
are wide I prefer to paint them using 
a color which harmonizes with the 
rest of the room. Where the boards 
are narrow or medium, there are 
several methods by which an excel- 
lent imitation of modern floors may 
be obtained. 

The graining process may be men- 
tioned first. Three coats of a brown 
paint are first applied. When the 
paint is dry follow with a stain. A 
graining tool, which may be purchased 
at any hardware store, gives a good 
imitation of the natural wood. A 
couple of coats of good varnish com- 
pletes the job. Full directions ac: 
company both paint and varnish. This 
finish is quite popular for floors on 
which large rugs are used. 

If you prefer a stained floor, first 
apply a mixture of three parts turpen- 
tine and one of linseed oil. Sand- 
paper the rough spots being sure to 
rub lengthwise of the boards. Then 
apply with a clean brush, following 
the grain of the wood, a mixture 
composed of one quart of turpentine 
and 1% ounces of powdered gilsonite. 
Leave for a few minutes and then wipe 
off the stain with a cloth. If not 
dark enough, apply another coat. Per- 
sonally I do not like either a dark 
stain or paint, as a dark floor shows 
dust very quickly. 

When the floor is perfectly dry it 
may be polished and waxed. There 
are a number of preparations for this 
purpose on the market, any one of 
which gives excellent results. Apply 
a thin coat of this wax and the fol- 
lowing day polish it. If you do not 
have a commercial polisher, a brick 
wrapped in a clean potato sack, will 
give quite as good results. This treat- 
ment produces a beautiful floor and 
one which is easily kept clean. In 
caring for a waxed floor use a dust 
mop free from oil. 

If you have always had floors cover- 
ed with carpets which accumulated 
dust from one housecleaning time until 
the next, try just one room without 
them, and I am pretty sure your car- 
pets will soon be but a memory. If you 
feel that you must use them they are 
easily made into small rugs or into a 
rug large enough to cover the center 
of the floor, allowing for an eighteen 
inch border of the floor. 

The kitchen floor is the most difficult 
problem of all. We hear much about 
hardwood floors. I have one in my 
kitchen. But I have not yet met the 
woman who was satisfied with a hard- 
wood kitchen finish, especially if the 
kitchen is subject to constant use. I 
have sought faithfully for an oil finish 
that would not show water spots and 
foot tracks, but have not been able to 
find it. Paint will not stick to hard- 
wood any length of time, and varnish 
and wax soon wear off. And I have 
come to the belief that linoleum is 
the only satisfactory covering for the 
kitchen. 





Sewing Machine Needs Care 


A sewing machine is a wonderful 
help to the farm housewife. It saves 
her many a long hour of tiresome 
sewing by hand. But, like everything 
else about the house, the sewing ma- 
chine requires care to make it do its 
best work. 

Every point, where there is fric- 
tion, needs oiling; once a week is not 
too often if the machine is in daily 
use. Too much oil, on the other 
hand, is liable to gum the parts. 
When this happens a little kerosene 
will remove the hardened gum. For 
this oiling, use only the best grade of 





sewing machine oil. Ordinary ma- 


chine oil contains many impurities 
and is too heavy for the machine, 
say the extension workers at Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Besides being well-oiled, the ma- 
chine needs to be kept clean. A small 
brush is helpful in cleaning off the 
lint that collects around the presser 
foot. Covering the machine when it 
is not in use will keep it free from 
dust and is a precaution against in- 
juries if there are small children in 
the family. 





My One-Burner Oven 
EMMA GARY WALLACE 


In my kitchen I have a vapor stove 
which permits of quick heat in the 
summer time, and is useful the year 
round when the range fire does not 
behave well or an additional oven is 
needed. 

The vapor stove has a good-sized 
oven, but my little one-burner oven 
is used much more frequently. I can 
set it over any burner, or for that mat- 
ter, on top of the range stove. It is es- 
pecially useful where one wishes to 
bake a single pie, a basin of beans, a 
few potatoes for supper, or a single 
hot dish for lunch or the evening 
meal, 

When friends come unexpectedly 
for supper, it is a short task to make 
a pan of light, flaky, baking powder 
biscuit, and to serve them piping hot 
with the coffee, strawberries and 
cream, salad, cold meat, and cake al- 
ready on hand. 

The one-burner oven heats rapidly. 
As a rule it is ready for me as soon as 
I am ready for it. 

Sometimes when I go out, I partly 
cook a dish of macaroni and cheese, 
or scalloped potatoes, and finish it 
when I return; or I make a pie and 
have it ready to put into the oven 
when I come back; or again, if part of 
the family is late, it is so easy to keep 
food hot with a minimum of trouble, 
if you have a one-burner oven. 


Dahlia Culture 


The dahlia is one of the easiest 
flowers to cultivate and amply repays 
the grower for his time and attention. 

Dahlias may be planted any time 
between April 20 and June 15. Dig 
holes 6 inches deep and from 8 to 4 
feet apart. Lay the tuber flat on its 
side. Cover it with 3 inches of soil, 
leaving part of the hole to be filled 
when the plant appears. 

When the plant is large enough cut 
out the top just above the second or 
third set of leaves, and the plant will 
develop a stout branch at the base of 
each of the four or six remaining 
leaves. Keep the soil about the plants 
loose and mellow, hoeing or cultivat- 
ing once or twice a week and after 
each rain. When buds appear mulch 
the beds with rotted manure, leaves or 
other good material, watering the beds 
thoroughly several times a week, 
especially during dry weather. Tie 
each plant to a strong stake for sup- 
port. Remove faded flowers, cutting 
off stem or stalk with them. To se- 
cure large blooms remove all but 
the center bud. 

When frost kills the plants remove 
the tops and store roots in frost- 
proof cellar or basement. Divide roots 
in spring after eyes begin to show. 





Before packing clothes away for the 
summer, dust them and hang out in 
the sunlight to air, brush carefully and 
remove all soiled spots. Moths at- 
tack soiled spots on clothing more 
quickly than other products. Fold 
the garment carefully and use rolls of 
paper along the folds to prevent creas- 
ing. Then wrap in newspapers. Moths 
dislike the ink used on newspaper. If 
desired, moth-proof bags holding sev- 
eral hangers may be purchased. These 
are very useful for dresses which are 
easily crushed and for furs. 


Arm yourself at housecleaning time 
with a light-weight stick notched at 
the end. It’s just what you need to 
“reach down” curtain poles, pictures 
and window shade rollers. 





When you clean the attic, why not 
go at it ruthlessly and decide how 
=~ of the stuff is really worth sav- 
ng? 





A string through a hole at the back 
of the children’s rubbers tied over the 
instep helps.a lot in spring mud. 
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Auto Owners 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in. 
— these wonderful 
tires at our astonishing! 

low prices to all motorcar owners, / 
Write for ye fully describing thisnew 
process and explaining our amazing in. 
troductory offer to owner agents, ‘ 


Hydro-United Tire Co, 
Devi. 213 Chicago, San Francis, Pottstown, Pa, 


—_—_.. 











BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 

H. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 


129 West 24st St. New York 




















Dollars in Hares 


We pay $7.00 to $18. 5 gad up a pair 
and express charges. @ Profits. We 
supply guaranteed fitehe eae stock at 
lowest prices and buy all perfect pairs 
you raise. Use back yard, barn, 
cellar, attic. 


Contract and Illustrated Catalog Free 


STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS'N 
407 H. Broadway NEW YORK 
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‘ARE YOU 
THE MAN 
WE WANT? 


We still have a numbes‘of 
counties open in which we wish 
to appoint county salesmen with- 
in the next two weeks. 

If you would like to earn $6 
to $12 per day in pleasant and 
healthful work driving around 
and securing new and renewal 
subscriptions for American Agri- 
culturist, we have a wonderful 
proposition for you. 

Previous selling experience 
desirable but not necessary if you 
have.a moderate amount of con- 
fidence in yourself and a greater 
amount of confidence in the 
value of the American Agricul- 
turist to the farmers of your state. 
We know that American Agri- 
culturist is worth many times the 
price to every farmer and if you 
are able to falk enthusiastically 
from the bottom of your heart 
about the good old A.A. to other 
farmers, you are the man we want. 

We are appointing salesmen every 
day for counties that are open so that 
it is important for you to act prompt- 
ly in order to be sure that you can 


t the territory you would like 
‘ore someone beats you to it. 
Remember the people who amount 
to anything in this world are those 
who can appreciate a real opportunity 
when they see it and thenact. ‘This is 
a real opportunity for you. Act now. 
Full particulars sent free on request. 


Address 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Ave, rk Cy 
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For Women Who Sew 





A Gingham Dress—And How to Make It 


VEN if you’ve never sewed before 

you can make this dress. You just 
can't help being successful, it’s so easy 
to make. It’s all ia one piece from 
the neck to the hem; and when the 
dress is cut, there are only five straight 
seams to sew up, a little binding to put 
on the neck and the hem to stitch in 
—and the dress is finished. 

Most home dressmakers, especially 
those who are inexperienced, are in 
too big a hurry to begin the actual 
sewing. And that’s where they make 
a mistake. It’s always best to do all 
the cutting first. It’s a little more 
trouble but it saves hours of time and 
worry at the end. Pin the pattern on 
the material exactly as is directed in 
the cutting guide. Then, when every 
piece is in place, cut close to the edge, 
but not so closely that the edge will 
ravel and so destroy the shape of 
the pattern. Mark all notches and 
perforations with white chalk or tail- 
or’s tacks. 

In a dress of this type, the best 
plan is to make as much of the dress 
as possible before closing the side 
seams. Crease along the lines of the 
small holes which indicate the tucks, 
stitch % inch from the edge and 
press toward the back. Turn the 
material wrong side out and tie the 
threads securely. 

Next, make the pockets. Cut along 
the line of large dots, then place the 
lining and right side of .material to- 
gether, stitch across thr ¢ sides, leav- 
ing the lower edges free. Turn right 
side out and stitch down. If the cole 
lars and cuffs are made of a cone 
trasting material, then this same ma- 
terial may be used as a trimming for 
the pockets. 

You are now ready to sew the shoul- 
der and underarms. French seams 
may be made if preferred, but on a 
gingham dress they have an unhappy 
way of sticking out in the wrong 
places and giving the seam a clumsy 
appearance. The best seam for ging- 
ham is one that can be opened, pressed 
flat and the edges overcast. The neck 
finish is the next point to be cone 
sidered; and the best way to decide 
that question is to try the dress on and 
either pin-in or cut out the neck in 
the shape that is most becoming to 
you. The neck edge can then be 
bound with a bias fold of the material. 

The only place where an inexper- 
ienced sewer would have trouble with 
the short sleeves is at the shoulder 
seam. Pin the sleeve in place at the 
arm-holes with notches matching and 
large perforations at shoulder seams, 
distributing the slight fullness evenly. 
Finish the sleeve with a bias band 
similar to that used at the neck. In 
the long sleeve there are a few tucks 
to give a little fullness at the elbow. 

When it comes to turning up the 
hem, those of you who have made the 
Home Bureau dressform this past 
year, will have no trouble at-all. As 
for the others, they will doubtless 
have to ask the assistance of some 
kindly neighbor. The sash is hemmed 
and held in place by a few loose 
stitches at the sides and center front. 

In describing this dress, nothing has 
been said about material. But, it is 
supposed that you will use gingham, 
since gingham seems to be more popu- 
lar this year than ever. It comes in 
a variety of checks, brown, green, 
blue, black and red. It is thirty-two 
inches wide and sells for about fifty 
cents a yard. 

Now, just a word about the trim- 
ming. As a rule these dresses are 
untrimmed with the exception of col- 
lar and cuffs of white or contrasting 
material. In the directions for mak- 
ing the dress, the neck aid sleeve 
edges were bound so that those ef 
you who are fond of sewing may have 
several sets of collars and cuffs and 
by changing them frequently your 
dress will always look dainty and 
fresh. One store in New York, which 
is having a special showing of ging- 
hams this week, has a brown and 
white check with the collar and cuffs 
of white pique edged with a bias band 


of the material. Another dress of 
green and white has its collar em- 
broidered with two rows of alternating 
green and white dots. Still another 
of blue .nd white gingham was trim- 
med with wide serpentine braid, set-in 
in the manner of insertion. And, by 
the way, many of these dresses had 
gingham hats t match. 

The pattern for this dress it cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
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measure. Size 36 requires 35% yards 
material. 

Send your order to Pattern Dept., 
American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Price of 
pattern, 12 cents. 

Send 10 cents extra and our new 
Summer catalogue containing 300 new 
styles and a seven lesson course in 
dressmaking will be sent with the 


order. 





Mending Broken China 


A broken dish is no longer the ca- 
lamity it has been in years gone by, 
for ‘“‘grandmother’s white lead” and 
a bit of sealing wax, makes it quite as 
good as new, says the department of 
agriculture. 

With the finger apply the lead to 
the raw edges of the dish and the 
broken pieces, being careful not to use 
too much lead. Then fit the pieces 
earefully together. A little melted 
sealing wax dropped here and there 
on each side of the broken part, will 
help to hold it in shape until the lead 
hardens. 

In mending fine china most of us 
make the mistake of attempting to 
use it too quickly. If the above direc- 
tions are followed and the dish left 
until the cement hardens, the dish 
may be considered once more as a 
useful member of cupboard society. 

“Grandmother’s white lead” is the 
same kind as used by artists who 
work with oil paints, and may be pur- 
chased at a hardware or drug store. 





When the spring winds blow it’s a 
good thing to. remember that many a 
torn sheet and tablecloth can be saved 
by hanging them so both ends hang 
well over the line. 
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FOLD OF 36 INCH MATERIAL 








Onttifig Guide for Patterns 
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For Prosperity — 
Eat More Corn 

For Delight — 

Eat More Post Toasties, 


More than half the value of America’s 
grain products is in the corn crop. 


















































The most delicious form in which 
corn was ever served is Post Toasties 
—those wonderfully crisp, golden- 
brown flakes of toasted corn. 








Just the right appetite appeal for 
breakfast; a crisp and delightful dish for 
lunch; a welcome answer to hunger 
when the children come in from play. 








Right from the package, always ready 
—and always delicious and satisfying. 





Back to pre-war prices, too. 






Post Toasties pay a rich reward of 
joy to everybody’s taste, for increasing 
the consumption of America’s great 
corn crop. 







Help the farm to prosperity, help the 
appetite to a treat—help yourself to Post 
Toasties today. 










Specify the Yellow 
and Red package, 
and ask for them 













Mays i ingood taste— 
Post Toasties 


IMPROVED CORN FLAKES 


Made by Postum-Cereal Company, Jne. 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 















THE 
NEW 


SELF- 
HEATING 


IMPERIAL ieatine [RON 


The Question Box 




















BIG OFFER TO AGENTS 
Eatin sc 
and neighbors. 


Life of Rosa N. Carey 

aren pangs publish a sketch of the life of 
Rosa Carey? Can you tell me where I can 
get information about her?—[Mrs, E. 
Mathews, New Milford, Pa. 
Rosa Nouchette Carey, novelist, was 
born in London, September 24, 1840, 
As a child she wrote little plays for 
her brothers and sisters to act. Her 
first novel, ‘‘Nellie’s Memories,” was 
published in 1868. This work assured 
her future success, 

Her plots closely resemble one an- 
other and her style lacks distinction. 
Yet her sentiments appealed to girls, 
who were her most appreciative read- 
ers. Her novels reflect the orthodox 
and conservative views of life and the 
high-church principles which she her- 
self held. Her women characters rep- 
resent a type restricted by conventions 
which no longer prevail. 

Miss Carey is described by her con- 
temporaries as being a charming 
woman, fond of young people, active 
in Sunday School work. Her ambition 
was “to try to do good and- no harm 
by my works, and to write books any 
mother can give a girl to read.” 

Her best known books are: “The 
Old Old Story,” “Our Bessie,” and 
“Twelve Women of the Nineteenth 











Retailer's Regular 35c. Grade 


COFFEE === 


Bean or Ground 
Fresh From Wholesale Roaster 


A delicious blend supplied 2 


direct to — at a wholesale 
P 
Sent Parcel Post a on ae of Your Check, Money 


Order or C: 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED ¢ OB MONEY BACK 
GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington St. 


NEW YORK CITY Established 81 years 


Girls! Girls!! 















































Century,” 
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Wipe Out Every 





masi New Discovery 
r ™e whem All. Not a Poison. 


Rats, Mice, Gophers—in fact all Rodents 


can now be wiped out easily and quickly. 
Imperial Virus will do it. This new dis- 
covery, is a fluid, true Virus. Entirely 
harmless to humans, poultry, stock, pets, 
ete. ; 








Infects Rodents only. Greedily eaten 
on bait. Sets up burning fever. The pests 
communicate it to others, and all die 
outside, hunting air and water. Imperial 
Virus is put up in sealed bottles, thus 
insuring full strength and potency. Only 
safe, sanitary method to overcome these 
ests. Protect your Poultry, especially 
Baby Chicks and Egg Hatches. 


YOU CAN GET YOWRS FREE 


Here's how! Send $1.00+ today (cur- 
rency, M. O. Checks, ete.) and we will give 
ou by return mail, postpaid, two regular, 
fall sized (double strength) $1.00 bottles 
of Imperial Virus. 
place of these pests, and sell the other to 
a neighbor, thus getting yours free. 
Special inducements to represent us. 

If more convenient, send no money, just 
your name and address to Imperial Labor- 
atories. Dept. 464, 2110 Grand Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Pay postman $1.00 and few 
cents postage when two bottles arrive. 
Guaranteed to do the work to your entire 
satisfaction within 30 days, or your $1.00 
will be cheerfully refunded. 


CHICKS 9 CENTS 


White, Brown and Buff ghorns, 
chicks, $6.00; 100, $11.00; oS ene 





Anconas, Black Minorcas, 50, $6.! 
$12.00; 500, $55.00. Barred and White 
%s, R. C. & 8. C. ° 

and Silver L. Wyandottes, White and 

q Buff Orpingtons, 50, $7.00; 100, $13.; 

500, $60. Mixed for Broilers, $9. per 100 straight. 
Hatched in my own Mammoth Incubators from 
high-class heavy-layiog flocks. Postpaid safely up 
to 1200 miles, and full 100 percent live delivery 


guaranteed. ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD 
SAVE TIME. Bank References. Free Cata- 
0g. , 

H. B. Tippen, Soe Findlay, Ohio 














COOLEY 
Chicks Grow 


Don't buy BABY 
SHICKS until you 
write me your wants. 

We hatch thousands of chicks from pure 
bred, pedigreed flock layers. We have all 
the leading varieties and Sy are of the 
famous COOLEY QUALI that will 
please you. 

Write for booklet and price list. 


SC..C. OOLEY, Dept. 15, Frenchtown, N.J 


— 



















Eleven popular, money-making breeds. 
Easy to buy—priced low. Easy to raise 
—husky, healthy, vigorous. And guar- 
anteed! Write today for FREE catalog 


ig showing many breeds in ful Icolors. ¢ 


OHLS POULTRY YARDS and HATCHERY 
Bex 32, Marien, Ohio 


Baby Chicks 


Hatched from High Egg Record Flocks 


$10 per 100 up 


Ten Leading Varieties __ 
Send for Free Catalog. 


The Lantz Hatc 
Est. 1906 Tiffin, 


50,000 $.C. White Leghorn 


Chicks for June Delivery 
ite each, $52.50 per 500 


$100 per 1000—hatches due June 6-13-20 and 27. 
Order now and avoid the rush, 10 per cent will book 
your order. Young, Wyckoff and Barron strains. 
Our 12th year Catalog free. 

THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 











RICHFIELD, PA. 


Rat and Mouse 


Quickly Kip 








Use one to rid your 


ward spring. 















Basy CHicks 


We furuish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high egg-produc- 
ks built directly from 

have 











Tom Barron S.C. W. Leghorn 
The Worlds Best Layers. Baby Chicks 


David M. Hammond 
Cortland N. Y. 














TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR 
Chicks °F: =" Ducklings 


Aldham Poultry Farm, R33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





Among the Farmers 
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NEW YORK 
- County News ¢ 


Niagara Co—Most of the oat seed- * 
Gardens are being /{ 
All fruits are blooming heav- ‘ 
} crop.—[E. R. Deysher. 


ing is finished. 
planted. 
ily and little damage has been done 
by the frost so far. Much spraying 
is being done. The farm bureau sup- 
plies an excellent spray service for 
our county under the supervision of 
L. F. Strickland of bureau of plant 
industry, New York.—[B. E Leber- 
house., 


> Wyoming Co—The weather has been 
The roads are : 


dry, cold and frosty. 
dry and hard. Fences are being re- 
paired. Veals are so cheap that many 
‘calves are thrown out. Skins ake 
worthless. The sugar season was 
fair. Syrup sold for about $2 a gal- 
lon. Cows have been all prices from 
$175 down, according to quality.— 
(AFB. + 


—St. Lawrence Co.—Season is very 
backward and very little work ha: 
been dome so far. Feed is very short 
and milk and eggs are low. Maple 
sugar was only a fair crop. Help is 
short, and high priced. Articles the 
farmers have to buy have not de- 
creased in proportion to what he has 
to sell.—[F. S. Howard. 


Ontario Co.—We are having a back- 
It has been a bad season 
for fruit buds. Many people have 
been spraying. Not much planting has 
been done as yet. Wheat looks well 
but some pieces have been hurt by the 
cold, dry winds.—[E. T. Brizzee. 


Sallivan Co.—Weather has been dry 
and fruit buds are well out. Local 
dealers have an over-supply of milk 
for family delivery in the city. Many 
baby chicks have been shipped in.— 
[C. P. Milk. 





« _ ..) PENNSYLVANIA 


‘Big Meeting at Penn State’ 

On May 25 and 26, about 300 prac- 
tical farmers and prominent people 
interested in agriculture will meet at 
State College to study its agricultural 
research projects and facilities at first 
hand. In this way the people of the 
state can determine whether their 
particular problems are being ade- 
quately investigated, and, if not, make 
definite recommendations for expand- 


ing the scope, personnel and equipment 


of the experiment station. 

This is a most important and timely 
meeting since the trustees are now 
working on plans by which a much 
larger body of students may be ac- 
commodated and avoid the necessity 
of turning away each fall hundreds of 


students. 7 


Western Pennsylvania Notes 


Cc. 8. DEAN 


There are now a large body of ac- 
credited herds of dairy cattle in this 
section which have received certifi- 
cates from the federal government 
after standing two annual tests with 
out any trace of tuberculosis. O. V. 
Boone, and Alfred Barbouse, two 
Beaver county poultry farmers, have 
flocks of chickens that averaged them 
59 and 46 eggs per hen during the 
winter months. 

E. J. Walters, of State College is 
assisting farmers in selecting stand- 


ardized varieties of corn. Some of the 


new strains of tomatoes that were 
tested out last year at the college 
farm, will be grown this season by D. 
J. Engle, Beaver county. Orchard 
fruits have been severely damaged by 
the April freeze. 


In the Central Counties 
J. N. GLOVER : 


Oats were seeded up to and during 
the first week of May. Sod is nearly 
all plowed for corn and some fields 
have been planted. Wheat is being 
marketed at $1.35 and corn is selling 
for about 50c. Fresh cows are a little 
mrore in demand at lower prices. 

Cherries and peaches have been hurt 
by the frosts last week, but plum and 
apple blossoms may have escaped. The 
Farmers’ Exchange of Mifflinburg is 
planning to install a midget flour mill 
of 50 barrel capacity to turn their 
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wheat into flour instead of shipping : 
out of the ceunty. 


Berks Co.—aA great number of farm- 
ers have purchased tractors this sea- 
son. Many fences are being rebuilt 
and woven wire is chiefly used for 
this work. Grass, oats and grain look 


‘ well and are growing rapidly. An 


average acreage of grain is being 
planted. Apples, pears, peaches, 
plums and cherries promise a good 


; NEW JERSEY 


é New Jersey Farm Notes 
di 


BD D. T HENDRICKSON 


Recent heavy frosts have apparently 
done considerable damage to the 
strawberry and peach crops, while ap- 
ples and grapes seem to have escaped. 
Pear blossoms have been hurt a little. 
The gypsy moth has been found upon 
several trees in the vicinity of Mata- 
wan, and Government experts are mak- 
ing a thorough examination. Col. H. 
N. Schwarzhopf, chief of the state con- 
stabulary, has issued a statement urg- 
ing troopers and agricultural societies 
to co-operate in a drive to reduce dep- 
redations committed by motorists in 
rural communities, particularly with 
reference to the theft of blossoms, 
fruits, vegetables, and fowl. 

Dairy farmers in Sussex county are 
dissatisfied with the- action of the 
Dairymen’s League in cutting the price 


of milk from $2.30 per 100-lbs. to | 


$1.75. They claim there is but little 
profit in milk at this price 


DELAWARE 


Sussex County—The Strawberry 
eason has never looked better. In- 
dications are that the crop should be 
the county’s best revenue producer and 
that the yield will be far beyond last 
year’s figures. 

Last year’s crop was cut very badly 
due to several causes, the chief being 
the frost and freeze and the damage 
done by the weevil.—[Elsie Massey. 


MARYLAND 


Harford Co.—We had heavy frosts 
late in April which injured young 
clover and alfalfa. About one-half 
the buds and blossoms were killed, 
especially on pears, peaches and cher- 
ries. Apples are not damaged over 
25% of the crop. Corn planting has 
begun and a large acreage is being 
planted. Cows are milking good but 
there is a lot of complaints about test 
at creameries.—[C. R. Hamilton. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Jefferson Co.—The recent freeze has 
killed the entire fruit crop. There 
will be very few apples. This section 
produces about 2,000,000 bushels of 
apples annually and this is a big loss. 
—t[J. eyett. 





Green ‘Food in Chick Ration 


A pullet will not lay well unless she 
is grown well. One of the main fac- 
tors in rearing young birds so that 
they will function most satisfactorily, 
is the access the birds have to green 
feed or forage. Alfalfa is without a 
doubt, the most satisfactory range 
that can be used. At the Vineland in- 
ternational contest range it has been 
found that the area should be fairly 
large. Under the most extensive con- 
ditions 500 pullets should have ac- 
cess to an acre although 300 would be 
a more satisfactory number for that 
area. If the range can be kept in per- 
manent sod it is a definite advantage. 
There is nothing better for this pur- 
pose than the legumes such as clover 
and alfalfa. Such a field, well seeded 
will furnish adequate green feed for 
at least 300 birds and will provide 
adequate growing conditions for a 
number af years before reseeding is 
necessary. 

Where the area is smaller and the 
birds must be kept under more exten- 
sive conditions, it may be necessary 
to frequently plow and reseed the 
range each year in order that they be 
kept in sanitary condition and that the 
adequate growth of green meal be se- 
cured. When such intensive practice 
is necessary, poultrymen find it very 
desirable to divide the range inot two 
or three equal areas. This practice 





enables the rotation of the vari- 
ous ranges allowing the various 
patches to recuperate. Crops sat- 


isfactory for this purpose consist 
of winter wheat, rye, oats and 
peas and rape. These plants provide 
an element in the ration which they 
cannot get from any other source. 
Experienced poultrymen are of the 
opinion that unless they followed some 
definite means of supplying green feed 
success would Dttwl EAS 
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White Diarrhea 


RemarkableExperience of Mrs, 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 





The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry ratsers who 
have had serious losses from White Diar- 
rhea. We-will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell 
of her experience in her own words: 


“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my ex- 
perience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies and 
was about discouraged. As a last resort 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
437, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 5c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever 
before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M, 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


——s 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- 
illus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
searcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko in 
all drinking water for the first tpvo 
weeks and you won’t lose one chick 


where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 
Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have iost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 
from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives the 
chicks strength and vigor; they develop 
quicker and feather earlier.” 


tee 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shennandoah, 
Towa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die by 
the dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. Fin- 
ally, I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.” 


—— 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks So you 
ean prove—as thousands have proven— 
that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
50c for package of Walko—give it in all 
drinking water for the first two weeks 
and watch results. You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. It’s a positive fact. We gual- 
antee it. The Leavitt & Johnson Na 
tional Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of 
this guarantee. You run no risk. — 
you don’t find it the greatest little chick 
Saver you ever used, your money will be 
instantly refunded. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 437 
Waterloo, Towa. j 
Send me the [} 50c regular size (or 
$1 economical large size) package of (or f3 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to instantly refund my money if not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 50c (0 
$1.00). (P. O. money order, check or cur- 
reney acceptable.) 


or 
eee HH e eee eH He eeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 


Name . 
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Reviewing the Latest Markets and Prices 


Estimates and Potato Market 


HERSCHEL JONES 


Knocking government crop esti- 
mates is just at present the favorite 
sport of the wholesale produce dealers 
in the New York market. That is, it 
js the particular pastime of those 
speculators who lost a lot of money in 
the last six weeks on old crop potatoes, 

What is the situation that is causing 
all this discussion? It is this: In 
Sept. 1921 the U. S. bureau of markets 
and crop estimates announced that the 
white potato crop of the country was 
322,985,000 bus. or about 58,000 bus. 
less than the average in the previous 
nine years and nearly 100,000 bus. less 
than the total crop in 1920. Then in 
Oct. the estimate was increased by 
20,000 bus. In Nov. the estimate was 
increased again by another 10,000 bus. 
On Dec. 1 it was revised to 346,823,000 
bus. 

Now it appears that the total car 
movement of old crop potatoes in the 
country up to May 6 in the principal 
producing sections was 172,096 cars, 
or 40,000 more than at the same date 
last season. Considering the production 
to be 346,823,000 bus. as estimated for 
the country, it was generally supposed 
to be inevitable that with the apparent 
increase in car shipments over pre- 
vious years there would be a shortage 
of potatoes in many parts of the coun- 
try in Mar. or Apr. In anticipation 
of the profits to be made in having 
potatoes to sell when such a shortage 
occurred many dealers bought heavily 
and held potatoes to bring on the 
market at that time. Just as many 
farmers in a smaller way held back a 
part of their crop in anticipation of a 
larger return later in the season. 

Instead of prices reaching their 
peak in the last of Mar. or the first of 

Apr. as anticipated, however, the old 
crop potato market began to decline 
and dropped severely in Apr. And 
now as one looks back over the sea- 
son one sees that the wholesale prices 
reached their highest level in the east 
in Jan. and that generally speaking 
they have tended downward since the 
opening of the main shipping season in 
Sept. It is doubtful if potato prices 
have ever maintained a more nearly 
level during an entire season than the 
did this season. 


What the Crop Estimates Did 

Now, with these facts in mind let us 
consider how they can be tied to- 
gether. Daniel Dean, famous potato 
expert and big potato grower of 
Nichols, N Y, was in the N Y whole- 
sale market this last week talking 
with dealers and marketing officials. 
He says that the explanation is that 
there has been a remarkable adjust- 
ment of consumption and distribution 
of potatoes, because of the wide- 
spread knowledge of the crop condi- 
tions. He contends that in previous 
years speculators have been able to 
make money through knowledge of 
supplies and crop conditions chiefiy 
because that information was not 
widely distributed. “The general un- 
derstanding on the part of farmers 
and farmers’ organizations as to the 
condition of the crop,” says Mr. Dean, 
“led to a higher price at the opening 
of the season, a stabilization of the 
market throughout the season, a de- 
creased consumption on the farms and 
a more complete distribution of the 
marketable crop than has ever before 
been experienced.” 

Because of the fact that potatoes 
Were selling at a higher price in the 
fall than other farm products, farmers 
generally, especially in the grain grow- 
ing sections, reduced their own con- 
sumption of potatoes and sent them 
to market when they could not sell 
advantageously other things. Every 
Potato field was carefully and thor- 
oughly combed to get all the potatoes 
out and every farmer who had any 
Potatoes at all to market instead of 
feeling it was not worth while to 
bother with a small amount brought 
his in and sold them to the local 
dealer who collected them until he 
had carlots for shipment. 

Dean says that about 42% of the 
Potatoes were distributed in carlots 
this year which is much higher than 
Previously. In his opinion the official 
Crop estimate was accurate and has 
not been proved inaccurate. And as a 
result of this crop estimate he claims 
that the consumer has had cheaper 
Potatoes than for several years past 
and the farmer has been benefited to 
an immeasurable degree by stabiliza- 
tion of the market. 

These opinions of Mr. Dean are well ~ 
ended. As’ to.the one the Loted 


cient explanation. For example, up, to 
Mar 25 last year only 5 cars of Fla po- 
tatoes had been received on the N Y 
market, whereas this year by the same 
date 93 cars had been received. In 
1920 only 46 cars of Fla potatoes had 
been received in N Y up to Apr 29. 
In 1921 the number of cars of Fla 
potatoes received up to Apr 29 was 
over 1700 but in 1922 a larger number 
of cars of Fla potatoes had already 
been received in the N Y market be- 
fore the midd'e of Apr. 


Accuracy Has Increased 

In considering the accuracy of the 
crop estimate in light of the very 
much larger reported car movement it 
should be borne in mind that the effi- 
ciency of the reports on carlot move- 
ments has greatly increased in the last 
year and that many more railroads 
are now giving the U S bureau of mar- 
kets and crop estimates daily reports 
as to carlots shipped than before. It 
should also not be overlooked that the 
carlot movement reports include many 
duplications where cars are reshipped 
or diverted and are therefore counted 
twice. a 

Furthermore the five states which 
had heavy yields this last year were 
all far from the largest consuming 
centers, for the five states of Col. Ida. 
Minn, N D and Me car shipments this 
season up to May 6 were 102,000 cars 
compared with only 59,000 cars for 
the same date last year. Me ship- 
ments of 33,000 cars were over double 
last year’s and the N D yield of 10,000 
cars was six times greater. 

With all these facts in mind one 
must at least be tolerant toward any 
apparent discrepancies between the 
figures as to car movement and as to 
production. In fact, there is consider- 
able ground for greatly increased en- 
thusiasm on the part of potato grow- 
ers for a system of collecting and dis- 
tributing information as to crop con- 
ditions that will make possible a 
greater stabilization of the market and 
the more effective marketing distribu- 
tion than has apparently taken place 

h the potato crop of the last season. 


Trend of the Markets 


Fresh Vegetables—Supplies from 
outhern states have been heavy in 

the N Y wholesale market in the last 
week and have entered seriously into 
competition with some fresh vege- 
tables in the farmers’ public markets. 
Southern spinach sold wholesale in 
N Y in the middle of last week at 25c 
to $1 a bbl, and one car of Md spinach 
in bus bskts sold at 10@25c p bskt. 
Southern radishes sold as low as 25c@ 
$1 a 5 pk hamper of 60 to 100 behs. 
This condition caused many Long 
Island farmers to have to haul their 
loads back home for lack of buyers. 
Local lettuce and romaine, however, 
held steady in price because of its 
superior freshness. 

In the N Y farmers’ markets new 
green vegetables sold as follows (May 
10): 

Dandelion Greens—Per slat bbl. ee 4 


Lettuce—Per slat barrel, No. 1 best, $4.5 
@5: ordinary $38.50@4; No 2, $2@2.50; per 


crate (32 qts) No 1 . $i 5@2: No 2, $1.25@ 
50. 
Rhubarb—Per bch, best, 3@3%4c; ordinary 


2@2%e. 

Spinach—P cra (32 qts) 25@50c; p bbl 
50@75c, few sales $1. 

The market for old crop potatoes 
is dull. New cobbler potatoes are 
now arriving from S C in increasing 
quantities along with the Fla potatoes. 
Total shipments of old potatoes the 
first week in May were larger than 
the week previous but shipments now 
seem to be decreasing. Prices in N Y 
market May 10 were: N Y Round 
white No 1 bulk per 180 lbs $2.50@3; 
Me Green Mountain No 1 best $2.75 
@3, with few fcy as high as $3.25. 
Fla potatoes declined to $5.25@5.50 
p bbl at last report. 

Eggs and Poultry—The peak of egg 
receipts in the N Y market this 
season was reached in the week end- 
ing Apr 29, when 306,683 cs were re- 
ceived. On the week ending May 6 
receipts were 265,573 cs. Fey white 
eggs advanced 2c p doz last week and 
the market is now firm. Storage 
houses are now practically filled. 
Farmers are advised not to run the 
risk of poor returns on all their eggs 
by attempting to include incubator 
eggs with good eggs. Candling soon 
shows up the real quality and only 
fresh eggs of uniform size and quality 
bring the best prices. Prices in New 
York May 10 follow: 

Nearby hennery whites in new cases, flats 


and fillers, chalk white, light yolk, selected, 
xtra Nearby henn whites, ex- 


39c; 

37@3Re: firsts 3G ° nearby 
toe : eae 

browns, extra fancy 2a Se 

browns and mixed co 









extra 31@32c; extra firsts 28@30c; firsts 

27@27\%4c; undergrades 25@26%%c. 

Poultry receipts from eastern sec- 
tions by express were very light in the 
N Y wholesale market. Trade fair, 
prices steady on live fowls and broil- 
ers. In express lots per Ib fowls, col- 
ored and Leghorn 28@39c; roosters 
15c; broilers, fancy colored 50c; leg- 
horns 40c; Boston broilers, 2 Ib each 
55c. 

Country dressed poultry by bbl, dry 
picked, fowls 5 lbs and over at 33c; 
4 Ibs 35c; 3% lbs 34c; 3 lbs and un- 
der 28@32c; scalded fowls 5 lbs and 
over 32c; 4 lbs and under 26@33c. 

Butter—The beginning of the flush 
season for butter production caused 
almost daily declines in butter prices 
last week. The market in N Y on 
May 1 was firm and the price ad- 
vanced %c p lb, high score creamery 
selling at 37% @39c p Ib. 

Grain—The government report re- 
leased May 9 showed a loss of 
14.5% in acreage of wheat which 
brought the total down to 38,131,000 
bu, compared with 42,702,000 last 
year. The condition of the winter 
wheat crop was placed at 83.5, with 
an indicated yield of 584,793,000, 
against last month’s estimate of 572,- 
974,000 and last year’s final crop of 
587,032,000. The report as a whole 
was about in line with expectations, 
and if it had any significance was con- 
sidered moderately bearish. 

The government report on rye in- 
dicated a crop of 79,152,000 bu, com- 
pared with last month’s estimate of 
69,667,000 and last year’s final crop 
of 57,918,000. The market was mod- 
erately active and the undertone was 
easy. There were rumors of a good 
export demand but detailed conforma- 
tion was lacking. 

At New York hard winter wheat sold 
$1.51 p bu; 2 mixed durum $1.43%; white 
and yellow corn S80c, mixed 791%4c; No 2 
white oats 49¢c; No 3 white 47%4c; export 
rye $1.17%; malting barley 76%, @80'%4,c. 

At Chicago No 2 hard winter wheat 
$1.37%@1.38%; No 2 white corn 61%@ 
62%c: yellow 62@6214; No 2 white oats 
393, @41Ke; No 3 38@40c. 

Hay and Straw—New York light 
receipts and good demand caused 
prices to advance in the last week. 
Market steady. Choice very scarce 
No 1 Rye straw in strong demand. 

Timothy, large bales Sebo: ton No 1 $32; 
No 2 $29@31; No 3 $2! shipping hay 
$22@24; No grade $17@20: Fancy light 
clover $29@31; Oat straw ‘No 
Rye straw No 1 $36@37; Alfalfa No 1 $28 
@30. No. 2 $27@29, No. 3 $25@26. 

Feeds—Buffalo Market 


Market quiet last week with little 
demand. Standard spring bran, mid- 
dling, and cotton seed meal declined 
slightly. Latest reported prices on 
carloads f. o. b. Buffalo in 100 Ibs 
sacks p ton were: 

Gluten feed os. 50@37.00; Cottonseed meal 
360, $50.75@51.25; Cottonseed meal 4307, 
$57.85@58.85: Oil ‘meal 33% to 35% (local 
billed) $53@53.50; Dried brewers grains $32 
@33: Standard spring bran $28.75@29.25; 
Hard winter bran thy Syed 25; Standard 
spring middlings $ - Choice flour 
middlings $33.50@33.75; White hominy 
$26.20@ 26.70? 


Live Stock, New York City—Calves 
advanced $1.50 p 100 lbs in the week 
ending May 6; declined the first of 
the week following and then advanced 
again. Bulls, cows and steers also 
advanced. Market continues steady 
for lambs, sheep and hogs. Prices 
May 10 follow: 


Calves: prime 11%;¢ p Ib, good to med- 
jum 10@11c. 
Bulls: aon to good $4.25@5, smooth 
ond fat $5.25@5.75. 
ows: canners $1.65. heavy canners 
“- T5an2. 25, fleshy $2.75@3.50. fat $4.25@5. 
mbs: rime State $14@15.50, choice 
dual $13. 
Sheep: market steady, choice clipped 
wethers $8@9.50, common to good ewes 
50@S8. 
Hogs: Yorkers $11.25@11.75, heavy $11 
1 
eee Dressed Calves: Market firm 
but most sales around 12@13c lb. Fresh 
good stock, choice 14@15c; good to prime 
12@13c; common to’medium 8@llc. 


Coming Events 


The Holstein- preteen Ass’n of America, Kan- 
sas City, -> Peng he Sec., Brat- 
tleboro, vee ee 

American Jegsey Catile Club, x. City, R 
M. Cow, W W. 23rd $ ~~ A 

Annual M’t’g “Ayrthire Breeders y *- Phila- 


delphia, Pa., 
eck, Bate College, Pa., June 


14 ae 
Pa. _State College gonner Session for teach- 
opens June 26. 
Dairy, Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Ia., Sept. 
Saal ‘Belgian Horse Show, Waterloo, Ia., 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1. 
National Grange, Wichita, wr. Nov. 15. 
Winter Farmers’ Week, College of Agr., 
State College, Pa. Doteatber 18, 19, 29, 1. . 


Live Stock Sales Dates 


New England Holstein Friesian evn Con- 
plgnment, Sorin eld, + May 23 North 
sper: ale, ngwater Guerns ° 

aston, pase : . L. FP. “eric Worces- 


ter, 


Se Warcesinn Max, May A 





. Her. ° 






Dispersal Sale, Green Meadow Gu 

illiamstown, Mass., Ast. L F. Merrick, 
Worcester, Mass. ., June 1, 

cc A. potenes Shorthorn Sale, Cadiz, ©, 


Jun 
Bradford Co. Shortheen Breeders’ Ass’n Sale, 


Troy, 
Jersey. Sale, ‘ark Smith & Son, Westville, O., 


Jory. Sale,’ IL. V. Walkley, Southington, Ct., 


oath Go. Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n Sale, 
Carrollton, O., June 7. 
a —~ Storgorn Sale, C. G. Wagner, West- 
ford, Pa., June 8 
Jersey Sale, Ayer & McKinney, Meredith, 
+» June 8. 
Shorthorn ry Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, 


» June 8-9. 
Jersey Sale, ¥.. Ly Spann & Sons, Morris- 
town, N }., Ju 
Jorey S ao : ‘S, Cooper & Son, Coopers- 
snorikorn Sa bale. “edwards & Feasel, Tiffin, O., 
une 10. 
astern Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n 2nd annual 
combination, von, Pa., Agt. L. F. Her- 


rick, Worcester, Mass., June 14. 
Dispersal Sale, M. M. Holingsworth’s Guern- 
seys, Ladenburg, Pa., av L. F. Herrick, 
orcester, Mass., June 1 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Assn. Sale, 
une 15, 


Phila., Pa., 


Alden-Akron Testing Notes 
10)Arthur E. Mowers, Tester 

The Alden-Akron cow testing asso- 
ciation in Erie county, N. Y., has been 
doing a mighty good piece of work for 
its members. The association is made 
up of the owners of 21 herds, who 
have 365.cows, 283 of which are in 
milk at present. Of the lot, there are 
11 purebred Holstein herds, one pure- 
bred Jersey herd and one purebred 
Guernsey herd. During March, figures 
for which were recently compiled 
there were 90 cows which met the 
honor roll requirements, 80 of which 
produced over 2,000 pounds milk each 
during the month. Erie County Farm 
made a high record of 2,754 pounds 
milk, 96.3 pounds fat. 

F. W. Zwilling of Lancaster holds 
the best average. From his purebred . 
Holstein herd of 9 cows, 7 made the 
honor roll and 3 of these produced 
over 2,000 pounds milk each. Pure- 
bred herd sires for the association are 
100% efficient. Cooperation among 
dairymen is strong in this section. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 
DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillimere Farms. C. T. Brettell. Benningten, Vt. 











SWINE BREEDERS 





SHADY SIDE BERKSHIRES 
We offer pigs 6 and 8 weeks old at $12 —- 
from litter of 12 and 15. We ship C. O, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


E G. FISHER, S. S. HERD, HAMILTON, W. Y. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Sold_out of bred sows. Special 
offering of weanling pigs. 
H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dandee, N.Y. 


— 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


GLISTA BULL CALF 


Oct. 2ist, 1921. Sire, Korndyke Pontiac 
tees from a son of Glista Ernestine, the great o 
nell cow with seven 30 Ib. records, the best 823.9 1 
-_ a. 97 lbs. butter in 7 days; 1042.16 Ibs. buttes 


ly 

Sem "of calf, Matador Korndyke Pontiac, A. R. O. 
record as a 3 year old 72 Ibs. milk 1 day; 489.5 lbs: 
milk, 21.25 ibs. butter 7 days. This calf combines 
the great prodecing families of Matador and Glista. 
He is well marked and a very straight, fine individual. 
Price $75.00, registered transferred and crated. 


BRADLEY FULLER Utica, N. ¥. 











FOR SALE—Bull Ready for Service 


An Excellent Individual born August 3, 1920. 
Sired by a@ son of a 42-lb. 4 year old. His 
dam is by a 37-lb. son of King of the Pontiacs 
and from a 29-Ib. cow. 

Six nearest dams average 30.72 Ib. butter in 
% days. First check for $150.00 takes him. 


WANDAGA HERD 


Under Federal Supervision 
Ward W. Stevens Liverpool, N. Y. 














Holstein Cows for Sale 


150 extra nice large Holstein cows that will freshen 
between now and Sept. Ist. They are young and good 
producers. Satisfaction guaranteed and priees right. 
1 car load of registered heifers priced for a quick sale. 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 


Extra well bred, nicely ae 13 months old, well 
grown; ready for immediate Price $110, 





1 >. hepte Pn Grade Springers 





125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


The greater ~y of these c are fresh and close 
to calving. are’ in fine condition, extra heavy 
milkers, large in "ste; also a few choice Guernsey cows. 


F. P. SAUNDERS . w. Y. 


BROAD ACRES GUERNSEYS © 
‘Bred Heifers and Cows 

P $200 and up. 
|_ FRANK M. SMITH 
Springfeld Center, 





New Yerk 


















































Farm Live Stock 




















Pig Mortality High 

Reports coming from various sec- 
tions of the country show ah increase 
in the breeding of sows during the fall 
of 1921. However, an unusual number 
of pigs of the latest crop are reported 
to have died. In fact, the mortality 
among young pigs in some sections is 
quite alarming. 

When the extremely low price of 
corn is considered the thought immed- 
iately comes that there is a possibility 
that corn may constitute possibly the 
greater part of the ration fed pigs. 
Without a doubt, too much corn in the 
ration may be the cause of the high 
mortality among young stock. Al- 
though corn may be extremely cheap, 
nevertheless this offers no excuse for 
its exclusive use in the ration, especial- 
ly to brood sows. Experienced and 
level headed feeders are as careful of 
the ration of their brood sows and are 
as certain that it is completely bal- 
anced, as are the feeders of high pro- 
ducing dairy cattle. 

Corn is without doubt very important 
in the hog business. However, it has 
its place. Young stock, in order to be 
healthy and vigorous, must be supplied 
with a ration that is completely bal- 
anced. Brood sows need balanced ra- 
tions if healthy stock is to be expected. 
After hogs have attained growth, the 
ration may be gradually altered to one 
that may be considered fattening, us- 
ing corn more exclusively. EXven then 
the condition of the animals must be 
borne in mind and the addition of a 
condiment with a small amount of 
proteinacious concentrate such as lin- 
seed of] meal is of great advantage. 
Too much of one thing is invariably 
unsatisfactory, 


Worms in Sheep 

Last fall I bought a flock of healthy sheep. 
It seems my land has been used for sheep 
pasture for 40 years or more. This spring six 
of my sheep died. The veterinarian tells me 
it was worms in the sheep’s stomach most likely 
from the infested pasture. His medicine did 
not save any sheep. Is there anything that 
will save sheep infested with these intestional 
worms? How can I rid my land of these 
worms? Should I sell my flock and net kee; 
sheep for two or three years?—~[E. G. Rod- 
man, Susquehanna county, Pa. 

American Agriculturist recommend- 
ed a copper sulphate treatment for 
worms in sheep in the live stock col- 
umns of the issue of May 6. If your 
pasture has been used for this length 
of time as you state, it is not advisable 
to put the sheep on it this year. It 
would be better to plow up the pasture 
this season putting it into a short 
rotation. When managing crops it is 
advisable to use lime and phosphoric 
acid, as recommended in our columns 
for application on worn out pasture. 

In the interim between the time 
you break up your pasture and the 
time it is again ready for stock it may 
be advisable for you to use rotated 
pastures with annual forage crops 
Such as clover and rape. If you have 
alfalfa, it may be pastured but with 
extreme care as sheep bloat quickly 
and easily on alfalfa pasture. Feeding 
them an abundance of hay before en- 
tering the alfalfa pasture is often 
used by experienced breeders. 

Another remedy that often corrects 
worm troubles consists of 3 drachms 
oil worm seed; 4 drachms oil male 
fern; 8 ounces castor oil. One half 
ounce for each animal is the usual 


dose. 


Treating Grease Heel 


I would like information on treating a horse 
with grease heel and running fistula. Any in- 
formation you om give me will be greatly ap- 
eye —f{E. N. Merrifield, Marion county, 


Grease or canker of the heels is a 
specific affection of the horse usually 
associated with the growth of a par- 
asitic fungus, and an offensive dis- 
charge also accompanies this affection. 
Hygienic measures occupy the front 
rank in treatment but are in them- 
selves insufficient to establish a cure. 
Cleanliness fo"'owed with an applica- 
tion of tincture of iodine once a day 
will help to a certain degree, The use 
of dry caustic powders or carbolic 
acid have also been found beneficial. 
The dressing is removed every day. 
All astringents known to pharmacists 
have been used without absolute cure. 
It is recommended that you have your 
local veterinarian open the fistula and 
pack it. 


Caring for Silo—Painting the in- 
side walls of the wood stave silo 
with linseed oil will aid greatly in 
prolonging its period of usefulness. 
A lead paint of any kind should never 
be used on the inside walls of any 
silo because of the possibility of the 
lead being dissolved by the silage 
acids thereby causing poisoning of 

the cattle. 





Guaranteed 
“to kill flies/ 


GAN Sure Death Fly and Insect behind the staternent that flies can re- 


Ms Destroyer is now sold under the duce the output of milk from 40% to 60%.’ 


name 
Killer. / 


“Bob White” Sure Death Fly That is why youcan’t afford to be with- 
out Bob White Fly Killer. 


' As thousands of dairymen already Bob White Sure Death Fly Killer is 
know, Bob White Sure Death Fly Killer tented. It is only sold by the name 
does not simply drive flies away, it knocks b White. A small quantity is all you 
them dead. We guarantee it tokillevery willneed to use because it is 100% active. 
fly it hits. Flies will not pester acow that = 

has been sprayed with Bob White. Bob What our Guarantee means 

White overcomes the objections that you SATISFACTION to the user or money will 
have to fly sprays made of crudecarbolic be refunded. ‘| 
acid or creosote. It lasts for hours. It will You are to be the judge. If you are not 
not stain or discolor the hair, taint the’ satisfied, your money will be returned. 
milk or blister or irritate the animal. ) The Morgan Chemical Company is now 


’ nKeepvourd dairy herd free from flies. being operated as Bob White Chemical 


‘I A 


S. Department of Agriculture are Corporation. 


BoB WHITE CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
39 Broadway, New York City 


SURE DEATH 
FLY KILLER 


B-K Disinfectant 
Should be used by every dairyman 
TEN times as powerful as carbolic acid in killing germs 
For: Sterilizing milk cans, separators and bottles. 
Preventing disease of cattle, hogs and other animals. 
Destroying foul odors. 
For household use of every kind. 


B-K is absolutely safe to use under all conditions’ 

There ae bundredg of wes for BE and does not stain’ 

There are hundreds of uses K around the house, 
and dairy. Always keep it handy. 


Osher Sob White Products 


Bob White Udder Balm 
Bob White Louse and Insect Destroyer 


a =| 
~ . SAE 











